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THE 
INTERNATIONAL 
REVIEW OF MISSIONS 


A SURVEY OF THE YEAR 1954 
EAST ASIA 


JAPAN 


| trend of developments in Japan over the past twelve months 

has done little to diminish the sense of material and economic 
anxiety which colours the scene. Trade figures published in the 
course of the year reveal a tense struggle to bring exports into 
anything approaching parity with imports, in a country which has 
mace, been deprived of its colonies and the population of which increases 
at a high rate. The continued presence of Allied troops and the 
final passing of legislation, for the building up of defence forces, 
which cuts right across the disarmament guaranteed in the 
Constitution, reflect the delicate and strategic position which 
Japan occupies in the international scene, and contribute both to 
the prevalent sense of continued control from abroad and of uncer- 
tainty and insecurity as to the future. Certain after-effects of the 
hydrogen-bomb tests carried out on the Bikini atoll in March, 
when a number of Japanese fishermen, one of whom subsequently 
died, suffered injury from radio-activity, and when fish caught 
in the area proved to be tainted, afforded a sobering insight into 
the potentialities of the forces thus released, and sharply enhanced 
concern in Japan both for human security and for the preservation 
of one of the country’s basic industries and means of survival. 
Japanese protests included a statement addressed by the Kyodan, 
the united Church in Japan, to the National Council of the Churches 
of Christ in the U.S.A. While this document was sympathetically 
recognized as an expression of a prevailing mood of apprehension, 
it has evoked a fair measure of criticism for the tone of anxiety 
in which it is couched and for its apparent tendency to identify the 
mary Church with the hints at possible yng at the expense of 
sible American missionaries, which have figured in secular statements 
and which are felt to be ill-placed in a document emanating from 
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Christian leaders. Increasing emphasis is laid on the challenge 
to the handful of Christians in Japan— 400,000 in a population of 
85,000,000—to show the way to spiritual security and to press 
forward, beyond the realm of political discord, into the many fields 
in which positive and constructive advance is required. 

The challenge of the rural areas, which is constantly reiterated 
within « church which draws its main strength from the cities and 
the intelligentsia, gains in significance in the light of government 
plans to awaken a sense of community responsibility by breaking 
down the narrowly enclosed ‘family village’ structure and merging 
any eae A of less than eight thousand people with its neighbour. 
The Kyodan has embarked upon a programme to help the small 
rural churches to become self-supporting, by subsidizing, in capital, 
livestock or grain, enterprises initiated to that end. The stronger 
attraction, to ordained and lay workers alike, of work in the cities 
is frankly faced as something to be counterbalanced by bringing more 
vitality into the existing rural churches and is coming to be taken 
into account in the provision, in the theological training colleges, 
of special preparation, pastoral and practical, for service in the rural 
church. It is a field, moreover, in which the missionary from the 
West has, it is stressed, a special part to play in initiating experiments, 
stimulating leadership, infusing a sense of brotherhood among the 
rural ministry in a lonely and isolated task and in setting out to 
help establish the indigenous church among the millions of country- 
dwellers still unreached by the Gospel. In this sphere of work the 
Church lost an outstanding leader when the Rev. A. R. Stone was 
drowned in the Toya Maru disaster in the September typhoon. 

Government schemes designed to raise the standard of family 
living increase the concern of the Church to bring deeper spiritual 
values into the lives of people still preoccupied with material advance. 
The ‘Family Life’ conference held by the National Christian 
Council at Ito in May took as its subject ‘Christianity in the family’, 
and paved the way for an active ‘family life’ movement in the local 
areas represented by the delegates. 

The search for a stronger impact in the sphere of industry is 
to be seen in the pressure to support and further the germ of 
Christian initiative which comes to life here and there in factories, 
where Bible classes, for example, have been organized by Christian 
workers as sparsely distributed in this particular sphere as is the 
total Christian force over the country as a whole. A report recently 
presented to the Kyodan by its study commission on social problems, 
on ‘the Labour movement in Japan from the viewpoint of 
Christianity’, stresses the need for the Church to appreciate ‘the 
strategic significance of the Labour movement for the democratization 
and economic —— of Japan’ and to help to establish it on 
Christian lines and not on the spirit of class-hatred. The need to 
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study and understand Communism, moreover, which has been 
very generally recognized at recent international Christian gatherings, 
is steadily urged by Christian leaders in Japan, where Communist 
activity has been sharply accelerated over the last few years, even 
though at present it is forced to work underground. Anti-foreign 
sentiments are exploited by the Communist movement to the full; 
and the general restiveness of the Japanese people at any sign of a 
return to authoritarian methods of government, which took violent 
form in the riot which broke out in the Diet over proposals for the 
central control of the police, is ardently fostered. 

Two documents published in the course of the year have given 
particular guidance on the task of the Church in Japan: the report 
of the National Christian Council’s commission on oecumenical 
study, written in preparation for the second assembly of the World 
Council of Churches at Evanston, Illinois, and the report of its 
study commission on the Christian Institution. The former report 
recognizes the need for the Church in Japan to counterbalance 
its emphasis on social action with closer attention to eschatological 
teaching on the eternal Christian hope. It finds the resistance point 
to Christianity in the primitive ethnic religions, especially in the 
rural areas, and reveals feudalistic family life as one of the main 
obstacles which prevent people finding their way to the freedom of 
Christianity. The latter report assesses the value of the Christian 
schools and colleges. Recognizing the competition which confronts 
them from government institutions, with their stronger material 
attractions, and the danger of secularization, the commission finds 
that the Christian colleges have achieved their purpose of training 
the leaders of the Church (and many of the nation’s leaders as well), 
and it urges both that subsidy from abroad shall continue and that 
missionaries shall remain on the teaching staffs. Figures are quoted 
(110,000 students in the Christian schools out of a total student 
body of 20,000,000) in support of the view that the number of 
existing schools is inadequate for the Church’s task; and a comment 
on their uneven geographical distribution, with few of them in the 
north and along the coast of the Japan Sea, and none of them in 
the ‘down-town’ areas or in the rural regions, brings home, in, 
the general concern for the closer contact with industrial workers, 
farmers and fishermen. 

Developments at the International Christian University include 
the dedication of the first unit of the University Church and the 
arrival of ten Research Fellows at the Rural Welfare Research 
Institute. Among 158 freshmen enrolled in May there were 11 
Chinese, 5 Americans, 1 Korean and 2 Indians. Seven nationalities are 
represented on the teaching staff. Recognition of the University’s 
academic standard is to be seen in the number of national scholar- 
ships—38 in all to date—granted to its students by the Ministry 
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of Education. The Rockefeller Foundation has made a grant of 
12,194,600 yen and $29,600 for a programme of research and study 
in the philosophy of education. 

Evangelism through Bible study has been strengthened by 
the publication of the Revised Standard Version of the Japanese 
New Testament and by the revision of the translation of the whole 
Bible in the colloquial language, Kogotai, 100,000 copies of which 
have already been sold. The theological committee of the National 
Christian Council is planning the publication of a series of the 
classics of theology, the study of which is felt to be urgently needed. 
At the other extreme, the reminder is voiced of the value of Christian 
fiction, in a markedly novel-reading nation. 

In the field of audio-visual work, to which the response is 
encouraging in Japan, with its enthusiasm for films and drama, a 
centre is in process of construction on a site adjoining the Aoyama 
Gakuin buildings in Tokyo. The audio-visual aid committee of 
the N.C.C. (Avaco) is considering the possibility of forming a 
touring company of players, and has set up a study committee on 
television (which is now in regular use in Japan under the Japan 
Broadcasting Company, Nihon Hoso Kyokai). Avaco’s annual 
conference, held in July, discussed audio-visual aids in religious 
education, and was specially profitable on account of the ‘workshops’ 
into which it divided for practical training in audio-visual work. 

Successful experiments in evangelism have included the ‘Book- 
mobile’ venture launched by the United Lutheran Church, in the 
vil of the Kyushu area, at which a film-showing is followed by 
a Bible class, and the pioneer outreach undertaken - the Lacour 
Evangelical Band, in a campaign to set up ten pioneer churches, with 
a nucleus of the newly baptized. Evangelistic fervour in general is 
on the increase. There is marked keenness for the renewal of 
evangelism overseas; and, in anticipation of the return of Amami 
Ooshima Island to Japan, the Kyodan sent a committee there to 
investigate the possibilities of missionary work on the island, which 
at present has two native Christian ministers. The N.C.C. has been 
strengthened by the addition of the Council of Evangelism for the 
Blind to its associate members and by the incorporation of the 
Japan International Christian Service Committee as its Department 
of Christian Service (notably to refugees and the disabled). Work 
among young gage gained much impetus from the conference 
on the approach to youth held at Gotemba (in September, 1953) by 
the N.C.C. Youth Commission, with its frank acknowledgement of 
the relative failure to integrate young people into the total life of 
the Church and of the need for much deeper understanding of the 
social, economic and political background from which the majority 
of them come. At a Christian students’ conference held by the 
Kyodan at Gotemba in July, steps were taken to form a national 
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students’ organization, much needed within the universities and as 
the link with the World’s Student Christian Federation. 

Church leaders have urged greater comity in missionary policies 
and activity, and some concern has been expressed over the number 
of new missions which are coming in, for the most part from 
America, and which do not co-operate with existing forces. 

The work of the Episcopal Church has greatly benefited by the 
opening of a new central headquarters in Tokyo. The reunion of 
the Orthodox churches, which took place in April, has restored 
to the main body, which in 1947 aligned itself with the Orthodox 
Church of North America, the twenty parishes which broke away 
at that time and placed themselves under the Moscow Patriarchate. 
Reports of the biennial meeting of the Kyodan, which was to discuss 


the question of adopting a confession of faith, are not available as 
we write. 


OKINAWA 


In Okinawa, where Japanese missionaries are already serving, 
and where there are twenty churches, the visit of the Christian 
education committee of the National Christian Council of Japan, in 
November, 1953, met with much appreciation. Training courses 
for kindergarten teachers were eagerly welcomed, both by those 
serving in the thirteen existing Christian kindergartens and by 
teachers in government schools, who came long distances to take 
part. Further courses have been planned. Meetings held in the high 
schools and junior high schools were well attended and an inter- 
national work camp was organized for the summer of 1954. Leadin 
Okinawans impressed upon the committee the need to exten 
Christian medical work. 


Korea 


The mood of scepticism in which the South Korean delegation 
went to the peace conference in Geneva in April reflects the attitude 
of political despondency which continues in the south, flaring u 
from time to time into pressure for large-scale military action te 
as that proposed by President Syngman Rhee in the course of his 
visit to the United States in July. The energy which the People’s 
Republic of China is devoting, despite its own needs, to the 
rehabilitation of North Korea, with whom an economic and cultural 

eement was signed in November, 1953, suggests to the people 
of the South, with everything to rebuild, and with a population of 
22,000,000 to support, in contrast to the 4,000,000 at which the 
population is estimated in the North, a new form of aggression of an 
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economic kind. There is a general acceptance that the tragedy of 
division represented by the line of the 38th parallel is likely to be of 
long duration, and that permanent identification of the North with 
China is in fact tes i 

Reports from mission boards and social workers continue, 

none the less, to express little short of amazement at the vigour and 
determination with which the South Koreans are proceeding with 
reconstruction and at the eagerness with which they respond to 
outside help. The city of Pusan, still crowded with refugees, who 
have turned a large area of it into a city of makeshift hovels, remains 
a centre of relief activity. Communities and families, however, are 
steadily being re-established in their own regions—we note, for 
example, the return of two hundred farm families to the Chorwun 
valley, where the fighting was particularly fierce—and the sense of 
normal life beginning again brings a heartening note into the record. 
The farmers’ battle to overcome the food shortage and to counter- 
balance the country’s heavy commitments for imports has a heroic 
quality about it and has culminated, thanks to a good season, in 
a record rice crop which has made export to other countries a 
reality. 
The re-building of churches, schools and orphanages has been 
a main feature of the armed forces’ assistance programme; and the 
Save the Children Fund is deeply committed to welfare work among 
children on lines that will establish it in the near future in the hands 
of the Koreans themselves, many of whom are being trained by the 
Fund in child care. 

The indomitable spirit of the Korean Christians, in their dire 
poverty, with many of their buildings in ruins around them, has 
given visitors from abroad a demonstration of a living faith that 
they cannot quickly forget. Approximately one-third of the churches 
were destroyed or badly damaged and rebuilding is going ahead. 
The work of the Friends’ Foreign Service Unit at Kunsan hospital, 
referred to in our last survey, has made headway. A training course 
for nurses began in April, the tuberculosis wing, to combat the 
disease most prevalent among the refugees, is now in operation 
and the out-patient department is working to capacity. Milk-feeding 
stations, directed by the refugees themselves, provide milk daily 
for some 1,400 penne in the refugee camps in the environment, and 
some progress been made with their resettlement in their own 
homes. The rural training scheme for girls undertaken at Tongnae, 
near Pusan, by the Y.W.C.A., in which an all-Korean staff, under a 
qualified Canadian leader, is providing a ‘miniature agricultural 
college’ for ‘teen-agers’, with courses also in domestic science and 
hygiene, affords another instance of direct contact with the people 
and of the response which it evokes. The Y.W.C.A. held its biennial 
convention in April, on the subject of ‘Renewal in Christ’. 
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The training of Korean leaders for all branches of Christian 
service plays a leading part in the churches’ programmes; and the 
decision of the military authorities to allow the missionaries to be 
joined by their wives and families has already afforded a partial 
solution of the staffing problem. The United Christian College, 
closed by the Japanese in 1937, has re-opened in Seoul, with 200 
of the 1700 students who applied for admission in residence. The 
Bible School section of the Baptist Seminary in Taejon has re-opened, 
with its applications for entry, again, well beyond capacity, and the 
Seminary itself is to open before the end of the year. From the 
bo gra theological college, which re-opened in 1952, two priests 
and two deacons have been ordained. An immediate task is to 
raise funds for the building of a theological college on a more ade- 
quate site. The Anglican hostels maintained for boys and girls 
attending high schools and colleges have re-opened, and the 
possibility of establishing a college at the higher educational level 
is under consideration. The work of the Presbyterian Mission (U.S.) 
in the south-west region of the country suffered less dislocation 
than did other churches, though there was considerable drain on 
the man-power of the area. The mission’s medical centre at Chunju 
continues to take a leading part in training Korean doctors and 
nurses and the Graham Tuberculosis Sanatorium at Kwangju 
plays a vital réle. 

Korean leaders discern an instinctive turning towards Christianity 
among their countrymen. It is specially marked in the army; and a 
rather high proportion of the available pastoral forces are serving as 
army chaplains. Bible-reading programmes, designed for non- 
Christians, have been carried out by the American Bible Society; 
and itinerating evangelists have maintained Christian book centres 
at which readers are lent books of the Bible in succession, with 
tests at each stage, and receive the New Testament and the Book of 
Proverbs at the end. Bible clubs have attracted some forty thousand 
underprivileged children to reading lessons, with the Bible as the 
advanced primer. 

Reports indicate some division within the churches. In the 
Presbyterian Church, within which is also found a degree of suspicion 
of the oecumenical movement, the doctrinal rift, which has led to 
the creation of two separate general assemblies and separate 
theological colleges, is reported to be lessening in tension. Relation- 
ships within the Methodist Church still to be resolved are based 
on more personal differences of opinion between leaders. The 
general impression of the Christians of Korea, however, is one of 
great vitality in witness and outreach, good church attendance, 
especially on the part of young people, and the demonstration of the 
faith and patient endurance which distinguish a living church. 
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THE PEop.e’s REPUBLIC OF CHINA 


Though the outside world continues to depend largely on the 
somewhat haphazard method of deducing its information from 
the news which trickles across the frontiers of the People’s Republic 
and on the impressions and experiences of expelled missionaries 
and others, developments in the People’s Republic of China in the 
past year have, from the viewpoint of the foreign observer, the 
advantage of including several occasions of direct and personal 
contact. There has been, in the first place, Mr Chou-En-lai’s 
extensive tour of Asian and European countries and his participation 
in the Geneva conference in April. In August a om 4 of leaders of 
the British Labour Party, including Mr Attlee, Mr Bevan and Dr 
Summerskill, visited China; and a group of young British people, 
drawn largely from industry and under the leadership of a member 
of the Society of Friends, toured a considerable area of China and 
visited a number of industrial and cultural centres. Realistic com- 
ment on the more political of these contacts stresses their propaganda 
value to the People’s Republic and the recognition of its established 
position in international relations which is implied; but though 
scepticism as to the extent to which foreign visitors are enabled 
really to penetrate to the life of a Communist country dies hard, 
even the bare possibility of such visits serving to dispel misconcep- 
tions renders them worth while. Members of the Labour Party 

oup and of the young people’s delegation have spoken of the 
Cue and ‘carefree’ mood of the Chinese people and of their 
impression of really formidable progress in industrial expansion, 
in public health and in the general standard of living and of amenities 
for the workers. The spirit of total committal which has been widely 
commented on in recent years impressed the visitors, particularly 
on the agricultural field, where labour-saving machinery is still 
by no means common. Whatever insight into the country’s life, 
however, the visitors succeeded in obtaining, several of them have 
qualified their impressions by the doubts which they express as 
to the attitude of a materialist philosophy such as China represents 
towards man as a human soul—the point at which the Christian 
Church as a whole parts company with Communism. 

Reports from the educational sphere give some idea of the 
conditions which confront Christian students and teachers. A study 
of higher education in China published by the Union Research 
Institute in Hongkong, though written by an anti-Communist, 
presents an objective picture of the strictly centralized control of the 
planning of the life and curricula in the universities. The ‘speciality’ 
system, according to which students are allocated to a department 
of study with a particular vocational or professional bias and are 
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subsequently appointed to work in a corresponding sphere, appears 
to narrow very considerably the student’s freedom of academic life 
and preference. Teachers, from all accounts, continue to suffer 
much strain and overwork, both from the subsidiary and underlying 


‘obligations in the field of political a re and indoctrination 


activities, and because of the vast number of students with whom 
they have to deal. The total number of freshmen which the 
universities have been able to accept in the past year is reported 
to be go,500. The large-scale educational centre which is developing 
outside Peking, which accommodates some 150,000 students, and in 
which, as recorded in earlier surveys, a number of Christian 
institutions have been merged, has added 400,000 square metres 
of floor space to its area. Fukien province alone has one million 
students. The Christians distributed among the various educational 
centres suffer the same pressure on their time from required political 
activities as do the teachers; and opportunity has to be seized as it 
presents itself from time to time for participation in worship and 
witness, which is in any event rather strictly controlled by the 
authorities. Readers of this Review will recall an article in the July, 
1954 issue, and the indication which it contained of the Christian 
students’ determination to overcome the lack of Christian text-books 
and of facilities for the study of Greek, by issuing their own edition 
of Dr Leighton Stuart’s Chinese-Greek Grammar and Bagster’s 
Analytical Greek Lexicon. 

Putting together news of the life of the churches, it is impossible 
not to discern a growth in vitality and strength within the parishes 
and congregations. We read, for instance, that in Shanghai it has 
been necessary to enlarge two churches to accommodate the crowds 
of people who come to hear the Gospel preached, and that churches 
which had been closed down are re-opening. A church in Kushu, 
Honan, which was taken over by the People’s Bank a few years 
ago, has been restored to the Church and fifty to sixty people worship 
in it each Sunday. The Church of Christ in China reports ‘many 
baptisms’ in Hupeh at Christmas, 1953—over sixty, for example, 
at the Spiritual Light Church alone, and communicants in the 
various churches in Foochow at the same festival are put at over 
two thousand. Two ministers were ordained in Changsha to the 
ministry of the Church of Christ in China in November, 1953, and 
five ministers in the Methodist Church of the Saviour, Hankow, in 
the same month. Spiritual refreshment through attendance at 
retreats is eagerly sought, with a good deal of time devoted to 
Bible study. The increasing volubility, however, of the “Three Self 
Reformed Church Committee’, with its complete denunciation of 
the past, forms in itself a clear instance of the widely confirmed 
success of the thought-changing process which has been applied 
to the whole country, and which has given to Communism in China 
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a fundamentally evangelizing character. The Reformed Church 
Committee held an all-China Christian conference in July. 

Denouncements of Christian leaders by fellow-workers and 
supporters have continued, among them that of Ching Tien-ying, 
the founder of the Jesus Family (the principles and life of whic 
were described in the April, 1951, issue of this Review). The 
foundation group of this movement was dissolved in February, and 
a similar fate befell the Nanking Jesus Family in April. The Church 
remains subject to a good deal of criticism and suspicion at the hands 
of the Government. Ministers are closely eames for their 
participation in political study classes. The continued preaching 
of such fundamental doctrine as the Second Coming and the 
advocacy of the practice of faith-healing have both aroused official 
disapproval; and the extent to which the Christian community 
spirit expresses itself by informal gatherings in private homes often 
evokes the suspicion that it denotes something of a secret and 
scheming character. Any suggestion that Christians enjoy real 
freedom of speech is somewhat qualified by the very comprehensive 
government list, covering the period 1949-1953, of 485 books 
which have been discontinued, proscribed or destroyed. There is 
a marked decrease in the number of books published by the Christian 
Literature Society and the Association Press. In the three years 
ending December, 1953, the former organization published only 
two books a year. 


FORMOSA 


The frequency of clashes along the coastal areas of China, 
between the forces from the mainland and those of the Chinese 
Nationalists, and the declaration by the People’s Republic of its 
intention to ‘liberate’ the island, gives Formosa a strongly central 
focus in world affairs. The Church, however, goes steadily forward 
in its evangelistic purpose and takes every advantage of the evident 
opportunities for advance. In the south, where the Church is closely 
associated with the Presbyterian Church of England, the pioneer 
mission of the region, the churches total 150, and new, small con- 

egations are already self-supporting. There are over sixty districts, 

owever, in the south in which there is no church, though each 
of them, it is reckoned, contains enough Christians among its 
inhabitants to form the nucleus of a congregation. A ‘Formosa for 
Christ’ movement is taking as its aim the establishing of a church 
in every rural and urban district. The coastal areas, with their lower 
living standards and their temple religion, continue to constitute 
the most urgent challenge. The need for pastors and preachers, 
at a higher rate than they graduate from the theological college, has 
led to the development as plan for the training of a temporary 
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class of preachers to serve as assistants in the newly evangelized 
areas. In this connexion a Bible school has been opened in Kaoshiung, 
at which forty young men and women have enrolled. 

The Presbyterian Church in the U.S., which is among those 
churches which transferred missionaries from the mainland to 
Formosa, and whose mission is recognized as the Taiwan (Formosa) 
mission of the Presbyterian Church in the U.S., has formed a joint 
mission council with the Canadian Presbyterians (under whose leader- 
ship the Church came into being in the north). ‘The American workers, 
who came to the island on the invitation of the North Formosa synod 
of the Presbyterian Church, are teaching in the theological seminary 
at Taipei and in the Taipei Bible school, and have found a particular 
réle in pastoral work among the Mandarin-speaking people from the 
mainland. An interesting development is the opening of a student 
centre in Taipei, known as ‘Friendship Corner’, in the near vicinity 
of Taiwan University, with its four thousand students. 

The event of the year has been the opening in September of the 
first classes of the new Christian institution, Tunghai University, 
the buildings of which, on the initiative of the United Board for 
Christian Colleges in China, were begun in November, 1953. The 
University will, it is hoped, form a centre for the fostering of 
Christian vocation and for training in lifelong Christian witness and 
service. The institution’s life and curriculum are designed to centre 
on the chapel, and courses are to include the history and philosophy 
of religion and the study of the Bible and of the Christian classics. 
Close relations are to be fostered with the local community, and the 
students are to be prepared for practical service beyond the campus. 


SOUTH-EAST ASIA 


ee and plans in much of South-east Asia have in- 

evitably to be viewed in the context of developments in INDo- 
Cuina and of their repercussions. Though the fighting in that 
country, after reaching a climax of intensity with the epic action 
fought by the French at Dien Bien Phu, ended in July, the terms 
of the subsequent armistice are widely admitted to constitute a 
virtual victory for the forces of Vietminh, into whose hands the 
northern half of Viet Nam has passed. The conference held at 
Baguio, in the Philippines, on American and British initiative, out 
of which the South-East Asia Treaty Organization emerged, repre- 
sents a frank admission that little relaxation in the existing tension 
is to be expected and has brought clearly defined mutual security 
obligations into the picture. Regional comment on the treaty, how- 
ever, reveals a good deal of pressure for greater concentration on 
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economic welfare and progress within the individual countries as 
the fundamental answer to the threat of Communism. 

In terms, meanwhile, of the men and women with whom the 
Church is concerned, a practical development to be faced is the 
uprooting of yet another body of people from their homes. Removals 
from northern Viet Nam have been estimated to total about 170,000 
peasants, government officials and merchants, with a roughl 

uivalent number of dependants of Viet Nam soldiers and Frenc 

officials from the towns. The Vietminh Government is actively 
engaged in consolidating its position in the various regroupment 
areas, from which some of the pastors of the Christian and Missionary 
Alliance have for the time being moved. Eleven pastors, at the time 
of writing, remain in the area and C.M.A. missionaries have met 
with no restriction on their movements. The Alliance writes of ‘a 
real spirit of fear and apprehension’, but of a determination apparent 
among Christians to carry on their regular life and to maintain the 
principal churches. In the south, the missionaries move about freely, 
especially in the country districts. There has been an immense 
opportunity for evangelism sas, * ewan ganna including those 
awaiting repatriation to northern Viet Nam. 

In all parts of Cambodia prospects for advance are bright, and, 
in the light of the ready response to the Gospel message which is 
reported, there is particular timeliness in the announced publication 
of the whole Bible in Cambodian. An immediate opportunity is to be 
seen in the Kompong Cham district, where the main highways are 
lined with the newly constructed homes of many tens of thousands 
of people who have migrated thither in the course of the war, and 
who have become accessible for the first time to the Christian 
workers. A large, brick church, which has been erected near the 
central market-place in Battambang, is strategically placed for 
evangelism among the Cambodians and the thousands of Chinese 
who come into the market from the fertile rice plains. Reports from 
Laos indicate an increasing number of believers in the Luang 
Prabang district, where the C.M.A. Bible school is situated and, in 
spite of guerrilla activity, in the Xieng Khouang area, where there 
are fifty-six Christian communities but only fifteen indigenous 
workers. The cease-fire order enabled the C.M.A. to send a worker 
and his family to the northern end of the Muong Sai province, 
where a great number of families live. The least encouraging reports 
are those from the Vientiane province, a Buddhist stronghold. 

Work among the tribes of Viet Nam, in the area known as the 
Dominion of the Crown and in the bordering provinces of central 
and South Viet Nam, is in the hands of 29 missionaries, whose 
labours are ably supplemented by some g Vietnamese Christian 
families and two singe men. The Bible schools maintained during 
the monsoon season, when itinerant evangelism is difficult, play an 
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important part in the programme, with intensive village visitation 
in the remaining part of the year. Scripture portions have been 
printed in four of the tribal languages and portions in at least two 
others are in preparation. There are fifty organized churches on 
this field, with a baptized membership of 2622, but only half the 
tribal groups have so far been reached. 

The accomplished fact of a common frontier with a Vietminh 
government increases the sense of tension which is felt in THAILAND, 
already exposed to the dangers of Communist infiltration over the 
Malaya border as well. Alertness to the dangers of a situation in 
which the Communist-inspired ‘Free Thailand’ movement within 
the country has also to be reckoned with is to be seen in the order 
issued in September to Chinese long resident in certain areas along 
the Malaya-Thailand frontier, and in those through which important 
roads or railways run, to move elsewhere. 

The work of evangelism, which is concentrated largely in the 
hands of the Church of Christ in Thailand, in partnership with 
missionaries of the Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A., continues 
to be reinforced by the advent of China Inland Mission workers 
transferred from China. The latter have penetrated in particular to 
the White Miao area of the north, with some success, though with 
much opposition from the adherents of demon shrine rons and 
other systems of pagan oppression. Work among the sick has met 
with a specially good response. The C.I.M. has also begun work 
among the Muslims of the Yala district, the results of which are at 
present less easy to discern. Developments in the Southern Baptist 
work include plans for establishing six centres within a seventy-five 
mile radius of Bangkok, which would bring contact with some 
200,000 people. At the international leprosy conference held in 
Lucknow, India, in November, 1953, good progress was reported 
in the training scheme begun three years ago in Thailand, in which 
groups of sufferers from each area, with weekly medical visits from 
outside, learn to maintain their own leprosaria, under leaders chosen 
by themselves. Thirty new centres were reported to have been 
opened, with four thousand cases under treatment. 

Encouraging news of a revival in the activity of the National 
Christian Council, in seeking to achieve comity among the Christian 
bodies at work in Thailand, was brought to the meeting of the 
Ad Interim Committee of the International Missionary Council in 
July, though the co-operation of all Christian forces at work in the 
country has not yet been secured. 

Political activity in MALAYA pursues the parallel purpose of 
eliminating the terrorist element which still maintains itself in the 
jungle and forests and against which active measures, though to a 
decreasing extent, are still required, and of advancing towards the 
union of the nation in a constitutional structure, which provides for 
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self-government, that all will _ to uphold. Events of the past 
year have revealed that sharp differences of aspiration still prevail 
in the latter respect: in February a new party, the Party Negara, 
came into existence, with a declared policy of working for the 
gradual transfer of power by constitutional means, and in general 
with a much more conservative programme than that of the party 
which represents an alliance between the United Malay National 
Organization and the Malay Chinese Association. 

The defensive réle, meanwhile, which the terrorists are increas- 

ingly forced to play, is attributed to some extent to the high pro- 
rtion of leaders among the casualties which they have sustained, 
ut more particularly to the fact that close air patrol of the areas 
in which they lurk compels them to lie low, and to the severe control 
of ways and means by which food supplies might reach them. It is 
recognized, none the less, that an element in the population, either 
from fear or from Communist sympathies, still succeeds in helpin; 
them with supplies, and life in the new villages, in which over half 
a million people have been resettled, is very strictly regulated, with 
guards, curfew and extreme penalties for penetration into the no- 
man’s-land between the villages and the jungle. Roads and railways 
are now in regular use, incidents of violence have fallen, as a result 
of the rigorous measures ee over the past four years, to a 
hundred a month (as comp with 500 in 1951), and the Director 
of Operations has expressed the view that if all aid to terrorists 
ceased and local communities gave the necessary information as 
to the whereabouts of bandits, the rebellion could be ended in 
a year. 

A report presented to the Malayan Christian Council at its 
meeting in February stated that there are 125 resident Christian 
workers in 65 of the new villages, with 150 to 200 voluntary workers 
in a further 43. Many of the villages (which total over 500) still 
need evangelists, teachers and nurses; and the challenge of young 
people, at the age at which they readily respond to the Communist 
appeal, but who might equally be won for the Church and who are 
under no particular guidance, is specially stressed. The churches’ 
plans for the villages include the provision of much-needed libraries, 
in which connexion the secretary of the literature commission of 
the Malayan Christian Council has toured the area. 

In general the Council is meeting with growing success in the 
promotion of united initiative. It continues to urge the formation 
of local and regional branch councils, the latest of which to come 
into being is that in Kota Bahru. The visual-aids committee has 
organized a successful ‘workshop’, to demonstrate and train workers 
in the use of visual aids in Christian education. A Malaya-wide 
‘oecumenical youth movement’ was established at a meeting in 
Kuala Lumpur in March; and the Council has been strengthened 
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in its approach to education by the Malayan Council of Christian 
Education becoming one of its commissions. A property has been 
purchased in Adam Road, Singapore, and in it the students’ centre 
and hostel which the Council been planning for some time, to 
the maintenance of which the Asia Christian Colleges Association, 
the World’s Student Christian Federation and the S.C.M. of India 
are contributing, has been opened. The Christian impact on students 
is felt to be the more necessary in that the obsession with education 
solely as a means of material advancement is conspicuous in Malaya. 
The Christian family life movement has made progress: ‘institutes’ 
have been held in five cities and a national Christian family life 
commission has been set up. 

Trinity College, Singapore, has discontinued its kindergarten 
teachers’ department, which has been transferred elsewhere, and 
the college now concentrates entirely on theological education. A 
Bible school department course, for those not seeking to qualify 
for the licentiate of theology, has begun, and a Bible correspondence 
course, initiated by the college and the Malayan Christian Council, 
has attracted several hundred students and is likely to grow. The 
greater number of the students at Trinity College are Chinese and 
one-third of them are women. 

Conditions in Inponegsia baffle the foreign observer, who finds 
himself often confronted with the kind of unrest and regional strife 
under which a republic as recently established as that of Indonesia 
might well be expected to collapse. Yet it survives, and has adopted 
a still more independent status since the abolition, by mutual 
agreement in August, of the Netherlands-Indonesia Union, a step 
which, in the ultra-nationalist mood of the country, is likely to make 
co-operation with the Netherlands, and the employment of much- 
anda Dutch experts in a number of fields, more rather than less 
acceptable. 

or the Church, the outstanding issue remains the wording of 
the article in the Constitution, now in process of its final drafting, 
which concerns the question of religious liberty; and in a crucial 
ear before the elections in 1955, when the Constitution will come 
into force, Christians follow eagerly reports of the fluctuating 
debate which still goes on as to whether or not the right not 
only to ‘practise’ but to ‘propagate’ a particular faith, on which 
so much hinges for the life of the Church, is to be included in 
its terms. 

Church life has encountered a variety of experience in the past 

ear. Christians have continued to suffer persecution in parts of 

uth Celebes, where the mountainous and jungle character of the 

country favours banditry and makes the restoration of law and order 

difficult. The ban on missions, on the other hand, in Bali and 

Bantaan has been lifted, and the Church goes onward there. 
2 
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Courageous efforts towards self-support are reported from the Church 
of the Moluccas, which has embarked on a long-term plan for co- 
operative farming to establish itself on a firm financial basis and to 
enable evangelism to develop. Missionaries may enter Indonesia 
only on the same quota terms as all foreign workers, and only for 
oe to a specific church. An important aspect of the task 
of the National Council of Churches is the negotiation of missionary 
permits with the Minister of Religion. 

In view of the shortage of trained leaders and of the mutual 
isolation from which the churches still suffer, the establishment of 
the theological school for East Indonesia, Macassar and Celebes on 
its Own permanent campus in Macassar, after a temporary sojourn 
in Timor, begins already to show good results. The advantages of 
centralizing in one group of buildings students and staff from several 
churches and backgrounds, and in a city which is at the heart of 
East Indonesian life and culture, show themselves in a noticeable 
rise in the standard of scholarship and in the closer relationship of 
the life of the institution to social and political realities. Two classes, 
of thirty and twenty-four students respectively, have finished their 
studies, and there is an annual intake of twenty-five, among whom 
women students are included. Plans for the future include provision 
for students from Kalimantan, and a first group of them were 
expected in August. 

Economic development such as that envisaged in the five-year 
plan now being worked out for the Sarawak area of BORNEO, with 
the re-grouping of communities, the expansion of employment and 
the opening up of communications that are likely to take place, 
is of much apes ye for the Church in its concern for people in 
their daily life and in the impact upon them of new and often 
revolutionary conditions. Equally challenging is the rate at which 
education is expanding, at the primary level, under the present 
policy of the Government. Reports from the diocese of Borneo 
anticipate considerable pressure on the Church’s central schools to 
help meet the growing demand for education beyond the primary 
stage; and they emphasize the need to maintain and equip the 
schools at a level that will conform to government standards and 
to be ready to grasp this opportunity to bring an even larger number 
of young people under the Christian influence. The Church has 
already been asked to open more schools in the Sarawak area, but 
in this respect as in all other aspects of its work the problem of 
adequate staffing and inspection is paramount. 

uilding projects have advanced: work is going forward on the 
cathedral in Kuching, on the modified plans agreed upon; the new 
buildings of All Saints’ Boys’ School, Jesselton, North Borneo, were 
opened in July by the Governor; a priest’s house has been completed 
at Tawau, a seaport on the coast of North Borneo, to which a 
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C.M.S. priest and his wife, from Australia, have been welcomed, 
in a new venture in missionary co-operation between the two wings 
of the Anglican tradition; a new church at Seria, Sarawak, was ready 
for consecration in June and represents a very necessary division of 
a parish which has hitherto covered four towns. 

The reminder of the task of fostering vocations to the priesthood, 
if the challenge of Borneo is to be met, is as steadily insistent as 
ever. The shortage of Chinese priests in North Borneo, with its 
strong Chinese element in the towns and the commercial centres, 
is stressed; and the provision of more than one priest in parishes 
such as those referred to above, if full opportunity is to be given 
to each to live a pastoral life to the full, and a self-supporting 
Christian community established in reasonable time, is presented 
as the goal, though still distant, at which to aim. Indigenous 
vocations are slowly but surely increasing; and it is expected that 
a number of ordinations will coincide with the centenary of the 
diocese in 1955: nine men studying for the priesthood are in residence 
at the House of the Epiphany, the theological college in Kuching; 
and one student training at Cuddesdon, and several others elsewhere 
in England and in Australia, are due back soon. 

The Basel Mission, which is at work in North Borneo, writes, 
too, of the problem of the shortage of pastors in the Hakka Church 
and appeals for more missionaries. Plans are meanwhile under dis- 
cussion in Hongkong for the foundation of a seminary for Hakka- 
speaking pastors, in which the Borneo Hakka Church would be 
ready to help. The Hakka Church in Kudat has won its first group 
of converts from among the Dusun people, among whom Basel 
missionaries and indigenous evangelists have done intrepid work. 

American Methodist work in Sarawak has shown particular 
advance, in addition to regular evangelistic ministrations, in the 
field of public health, in which missionaries of the Women’s Division 
of the mission are engaged. A clinic opened at the express wish of 
a Hinghwa-speaking community, and a maternity and child welfare 
clinic set up in Sibu at the request of the Government, have met 
with enthusiastic response. Rural training centres have been estab- 
lished for Ibans at Nanga Mujong and among the Chinese com- 
munities along the lower Rajang, in which region an English primary 
school has also been opened. 

In HONGKONG a significant development is the Government’s 
offer of a site and a loan for the construction of buildings for Chung 
Chi College, which has outgrown the modest premises in which it 
opened in 195 1. Hongkong, the centre of much co-operative planning 
for the whole area, also announces the formation of a Christian 
Council. 
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INDIA, PAKISTAN, CEYLON, BURMA 


INDIA 


N the years since independence was declared, India has progressed 
seer towards the prominent position in the life of Ksis which 
the Republic now occupies and which makes itself felt both in 
forthright expression of opinion and in determined efforts towards 
mediation in the international sphere. India’s own relations with 
Pakistan have, however, made little headway towards the establish- 
ment of mutual confidence. A settlement of the problem of the 
control of the headwaters of the Indus Basin, of vital concern to 
both countries, has still to be reached, though the prospects of doing 
so brightened in August, when both parties agreed to discuss pro- 
posals for the division of the rivers of the Basin, put forward by 
the International Bank. The Kashmir dispute continues. Within 
India itself, a growing restiveness at the continued possession of 
pockets of territory by foreign Powers came to a head in August with 
demonstrations in Goa by members of the ‘free Goa’ movement. 
Incidents have on the whole served to confirm a certain lack of 
enthusiasm on the part of the Goanese for liberation from Portugal; 
but though vital principles are at stake, the logic of ultimate in- 
tegration is recognized and events have moved, without the bloodshed 
that was feared, into the realm of reasonable discussion between the 
Indian and Portuguese Governments. Consultations have also taken 
place between India and France which have led to the settlement 
of the Pondicherry question. 
The strength of Communism in India remains a fundamental 
issue. The third Communist Congress, at Madura, with which the 
ear opened, revealed a good deal of disagreement as to policy 
een extremists and more moderate opinion, and the need for 
a close study of situations and prospects in the Provinces, which 
the Communist central committee undertook to make. Election 
results, both to the Central Government and in the States, showed 
a decline in the number of seats won by Communists, but they are 
still the second strongest party in the country, with 23 seats in the 
Central Government and 161 in the various State Assemblies. Com- 
munist activities remain conspicuous in West Bengal and in the 
southern and eastern States of Travancore-Cochin (where the Com- 
munists won 23 seats as against Congress’s 45 and the Socialists’ 18), 
Hyderabad, Andhra and Madras; but the movement’s increasingly 
national structure is illustrated by the fact that the central head- 
quarters are now in Delhi and that the central committee has become 
much more widely representative of areas other than the strongholds 
referred to above. 
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The mood of anti-westernism, which the Communists seek un- 
remittingly to foster, has found particular expression in the past 
ear in connexion with the military aid given by the U.S.A. to 
akistan; and the tension which has y thera in the frontier regions 
inevitably affects freedom of movement on the part of foreigners, 
among them, indeed, especially, the missionaries. Christian leaders 
in India are insistent that the Indian Government at its highest 
levels is not unsympathetic to the Christian Church, but that in- 
dividuals and forces, anti-Christian in outlook, have created a for- 
midable and antagonistic body of public opinion which cannot be 
ignored (and which goes in some instances to extremes such as the 
resolutions adopted by recent conferences of the Hindu Maha Sabha 
and the Arya Samaj, calling for the ejection of the missionaries 
from the country and the conversion of all India to Hinduism). 
Discussion on the subject in responsible Christian gatherings is at 
pains to take account of the fear that a religious minority can evoke, 
and in particular of the menace which the influx of sects represents. 
Exchanges of view with Indian Christians would indicate, however, 
that opposition is equally and insistently addressed to the Indian 
Church. and that a long road has still to be traversed before Chris- 
tianity becomes identified in the non-Christian mind with the life 
of the sub-continent itself. Concern for progress towards that goal 
colours reports from the many spheres of service in which the 
Church is engaged. 

The annual call to prayer in October, issued by the National 
Missionary Society, lays special emphasis on prayer as the foundation 
of an indigenous Christian Church in India; and from several quarters 
the réle of the Christian ashram, with its distinctively Indian con- 
tribution to the spiritual strengthening of the Church, has been 
stressed. As part of its ten-year programme of evangelism, the 
N.M.S. is seeking to establish seven to ten thousand prayer-cells. 

In the course of the year the National Christian Council of India 
(so re-named since the East Pakistan Council moved into a direct 
relationship with that of West Pakistan), initiated a useful discussion, 
at a national level, on the réle of the Church in a secular State; and 
there is much timeliness in the definition of the task of such a State 
to ensure justice and order and to maintain complete impartiality 
towards the religions practised in the land, in which the discussions 
issued, distinguishing sharply between the more passive attitude of 
tolerance and that which recognizes the right to full religious liberty. 
The Church, on the other hand, has the duty to proclaim salvation 
and to move always in the context of the eternal will of God. A 
conference on evangelism held at Bangalore re-emphasized again the 
right to proclaim the Gospel which the Church must constantly 
pursue, and outlined the whole purpose of evangelism as not only 
to convert men and women, but to eng them into the fellowship 
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of a Christian community and into active participation in its life. 
In the present political and religious climate the process of hastening 
the indigenization of the Church was seen to be of special urgency 
in the light of the evident fear that Christianity would promote 
communalism, and of the suspicion which has still to be dispelled 
that the receipt of subsidies me the provision of missionary personnel 
make the Church a foreign-dominated body. There is much pre- 
occupation, in Christian discussion, with the obligation of a Christian 
community to contribute, by the actual standards and principles by 
which it lives, to the progress of the nation; and while insisting on 
the God-given nature of the task of Christian evangelism, Christian 
leaders are outspoken in their conviction of the duty of all to work 
for religious liberty, not from a ‘minority’ viewpoint, but as part of 
the concern of any Indian citizen to promote the conditions of 
harmony in which a country may expect to prosper. 

Awareness of the importance of achieving, in a non-Christian 
environment, as united a front as still divided churches can present, 
for the sake of Christian witness and of economy in the deployment 
of evangelistic forces, and for purposes of practical negotiation with 
Government, has led the National Christian Council to re-study and 
to some extent to revise the rules of comity which were drawn up 
some three years ago. A similar purpose inspires the N.C.C.’s desire 
to see the provincial councils (now renamed regional Christian 
councils) strengthened and increased in number, with full- or part- 
time secretaries wherever possible. In the same realm of unity of 
witness, and in that of indigenizing the Church (both of which 
factors, it is frequently remarked, provide the outstanding induce- 
ment to non-Christians to join the Church), events in the Church 
of South India are of particular significance. Widespread encourage- 
ment has been felt at the opinion expressed by a committee appointed 
by the Mar Thoma Church, to examine the doctrine and practice 
of the Church of South India, that no obstacle appears to stand in 
the way of full intercommunion between the two churches. The 
committee proposed that the Metropolitan of the Mar Thoma 
Church, which, though small in numbers, is of a strongly indigenous 
and missionary character, should appoint a committee of theologians 
to discuss with a similar group from the C.S.I. the question of 
corporate union. Active discussion continues on the Plan of Church 
Union for North India and Pakistan (a new edition of which, em- 
bodying the changes agreed to in 1953, was published in March), 
especially on the matter of the laying on of hands, bearing in mind 
the varieties of interpretation to ab the rite is likely to be subject. 
The negotiating committee has in fact accepted a modification 
recommended by the General Assembly of the United Church of 
North India on this point. Anglican concern has been centred on 
ensuring that the initial episcopate of the united church shall be 
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‘unmistakably historic in character’. Reports suggest a healthy 
realization of wide differences of emphasis still to be taken into 
account, but at the same time an adventurous determination to go 
forward towards what it is believed will eventuate in full and im- 
mediate union, with no interim, experimental period. 

The Church as a whole continues to suffer from some shortage 
of ministers (who were recently estimated by the Master of Seram- 
pore College at one ordained minister to every seven or eight con- 
gregations). An experiment embarked upon, on a very selective basis, 
within the C.S.I. to help make good the deficiency, and especially 
the lack of regular sacramental ministration in the villages, makes 
provision, from among carefully trained voluntary workers, for the 
ordination of a number of ‘honorary presbyters’. News from the 
theological colleges, moreover, gives some hint of a possible turn 
in the tide. Serampore College has received into affiliation Gurukul, 
the Lutheran Theological College and Research Institute, Madras, 
and reports new accessions of students in several colleges, after a 
period of dearth, which have enabled them to resume full affiliation 
to the theological department of Serampore. Gujerat United School 
of Theology, which is also affiliated to Serampore (and which has 
moved from Baroda to Ahmadabad) has opened an L.Th. class. 
The United Theological College, Bangalore, has appointed and 
instituted its first Indian Principal, Dr J. Russell Chandran. The 
acceleration of indigenous leadership is at the heart of the activities 
of the National Missionary Society, among whose plans is the 
establishment of four centres for the promotion of theological 
thought and for the initiation of a further scheme of evangelism 
within the —— means. 

Discussion of possible ways by which to foster responsible 
citizenship among the rank and file of the Church, recognizing both 
rights and responsibilities, was the purpose of a conference on 
‘Christian citizenship in a secular State’ held in Ootacamund in 
May, on the initiative of the Y.M.C.A. and the Christian Institute 
for the Study of Society. The latter organization, which has been 
engaged, since its foundation in 1951, in the study of the problem 
and challenge of Communism, and in a survey of the social work 
of non-Roman Catholic agencies, regards its main task to-day as 
the formulation of a programme of social education for the churches. 
Its own third study conference, held in May, discussed ‘Christianity 
and social planning, with special reference to the five-year plan of 
India’. The Christian youth movements recognize to the full their 
réle in the promotion of responsible citizenship. The Y.W.C.A. of 
India has expressed the view that priority should be given in its 
activities to the creation of a stronger civic sense among women 
and girls and to the development of a programme to bring the 
Association more closely into touch with the under-privileged in 
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both urban and rural areas. The Y.M.C.A. held in Madras, at the 
new year, a very successful conference for 250 high-school boys, 
drawn from India, Pakistan, Burma and Ceylon, with a programme 
based on the discussion of purposeful living in home, school, church 
and community. The department of social service of the Y.M.C.A. 
of Bombay has opened a ‘Citizens’ Advice Bureau’. Work on the 
romotion of the Christian home has progressed under the vigorous 
impetus of the first all-India Christian home conference, which was 
held in Nagpur (in November, 1953), which stressed the special 
réle of the Christian home in the structure of society in India to-day 
and urged upon the churches the importance of making the Christian 
home movement a still more integral part of their life and work. 

The promotion of instruction in the Christian Faith has included 
a series of Bible study and teaching ‘institutes’, directed on a regional 
and inter-church basis, by Dr Howard T. Kuist, of Princeton Theo- 
logical Seminary, U.S.A., whose visit was made possible by the 
Seminary and the National Council of the Churches of Christ in 
the U.S.A. Bible study has been furthered among the Christians of 
the Kond Hills, south-east of Orissa, by the publication of the New 
Testament in Kui. The study of the non-Christian faiths, to promote 
which a commission was appointed at the triennial meeting of the 
National Christian Council in November, 1953, is making progress 
under several regional Christian Councils, which are planning to set 
up study centres through which to establish contact with the in- 
tellectuals among Hindus, Buddhists and Muslims. At the last 
reports, extension courses arranged by the Henry Martyn School 
for Islamic Studies had included a series of lectures delivered at 
the Mission Language School at Allahabad and of another, at 
the request of the American Evangelical Mission, to the Christian 
workers among the Muslims of the Madhya Pradesh area, which is 
regarded as offering favourable opportunities for evangelism. Con- 
tacts continue to be fostered with the south, and the possibility of 
a member of the college staff spending a year at the United Theo- 
logical College, Bangalore, has been discussed. As an outcome of 
lectures delivered at seminaries in Trivandrum in 1953, three students 
from that area have been in residence at Aligarh. 

In the general field of education, the churches are closely con- 
cerned with all that will be involved in the decision of the Congress 
Working Committee to move towards the adoption of Hindi as the 
official language. Starting from the present practice of using the 
mother tongue as the medium of instruction at the primary and 
secondary stages, Hindi and a foreign language, which it is expected 
will be English, are to be introduced at the high-school stage, 
provision is to be made in colleges for lectures in Hindi and English, 
and for all-India service examinations the use of Hindi is to be 
introduced by stages. The report of the government commission on 
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secondary education has drawn agreement from the churches as to 
the vital réle which education at that level plays in the whole life 
of India, though some disappointment has been expressed that the 
report does not propose more clearly defined reforms in the direction 
of strengthening secondary education as a means of preparing pupils 
for a constructive life. Christian comment emphasizes the need for 
diversified courses, to meet the requirements of the much larger 
number of boys and girls, from many sections of the population, 
who now attend the schools. 

Christian literature reports confirm the value of the courses in 
journalism introduced, as recorded in earlier surveys, in two Christian 
colleges; and the opinion has been expressed that similar training, 
on simple lines, could with advantage be given in all the Christian 
schools. At the last reports, a total of 175 people had been trained 
for literacy work at ‘Literacy House’, Allahaba , since it was opened 
in 1953 by the Laubach team. The immensity of the challenge from 
widely and inexpensively published literature of Communist inspira- 
tion figures Senay in Christian literature reports. The Christian 
Literature Society, for example, is specially concerned with this 
ewe in the Malayalam areas and with the production of counter- 

alancing Christian material. A complete Concordance of the Malaya- 
lam Bible has recently been published. Interesting developments 
are the appointment by the N.C.C. of a full-time literature secretary 
and the holding, in Madras, of a residential institute for Christian 
booksellers. 

Developments in audio-visual methods of evangelism include the 
inauguration of a one-year training course by the audio-visual com- 
mittee of the N.C.C. and the audio-visual department of Leonard 
Theological College, Jubalpur. The N.C.C. committee has produced 
its first film in Hindi, The Transformed Life, the story of Zacchaeus. 

Government planning in the field of village health, and in such 
measures of social reform as those adopted to give more effective 
implementation to prohibition, offers a constant challenge to Christian 
medical and social work. In the control of disease in the villages and 
in the teaching of sanitation and hygiene, there is felt to be an 
increasing opportunity for Christian health workers, radiating from 
a mission hospital centre, though equally, and in some circumstances 
even more effectively, in government service. Other challenges re- 
og by Christian forces are the heavy incidence of mortality in 
infancy, revealed in the census figures — otherwise show a 

© per cent increase in the expectation of life) and the great need 
or more facilities for the training of the blind, an opinion evoked 
by the greatly welcomed step taken by the Government in opening 
a training institute for the blind, with a Braille press and workshop, 
at Dehra Dun. Events of the year have included the celebration 
at Vellore of the centenary of the American Arcot Mission (the 
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‘Scudder Mission’), out of which originated the Vellore Christian 
Medical College and Hospital and the Union Mission Tuberculosis 
Sanatorium, eemieatiatac With the help of substantial grants, 
through the Colombo Plan, X-ray facilities at Vellore have been 
ees sell extended. 

The challenge of the rural areas, with their relatively large groups 
of Christian converts, continues to call forth experiment and advance 
on the part of Christian institutions, designed not only to serve the 
country people as a whole and to help promote a sound agricultural 
policy for the nation, but to strengthen the Christian communities 
in the more positive and joyous approach to life which they have 
discovered in the Christian Faith. Allahabad Agricultural Institute, 
now under Indian leadership, seeks for still further ways of extending 
both its contact with the villages and its facilities for teaching and 
research. The Union Christian College for Assam, established in 
Barapani in 1952, has 28 students (including 3 girls). It has developed 
an active extension programme in the villages, specializing in hill 
rae wa to contend with and to give instruction on the problem 
of erosion, and plans for a forestry section are under discussion. 
The Christian rural service centre maintained at Anklesvar, 194 miles 
north of Bombay, by a group of mission boards, has made headway, 
under local Christian leadership, in the promotion of Christian 
family life and in instruction in diet, hygiene and rural industries. 
Recent conferences in the north and south alike have stressed the 
need to promote work among youth in the villages and especially 
to accelerate the training of leaders. Progress in this field has been 
specially marked in the Hyderabad area, through such ventures as 
short, ten-day institutes, held at a central village, at which selected 
people have been instructed in the organization of youth work in 
the villages. We note that the National Missionary Society and the 
central youth committee of the National Christian Council are 
planning an all-India leadership training camp. 


PAKISTAN 


In addition to controversy with India on the issues referred to 
above, Pakistan’s progress towards the goal envisaged in the Govern- 
ment’s five-year plan suffered a set-back when the Constituent 
Assembly, as a result of internal, partisan conflict, was dissolved in 
October. A few weeks later Mr Mohammed Ali announced the re- 
constituted cabinet’s decision to abolish the existing provincial 
structure. Attention has focused in the course of the year on the 
debate on the Constitution Bill; and though its enactment seems 
likely, at the time of writing, to be delayed, no change in the 
declaration that it contains, to the effect that Pakistan is to be an 
Islamic State, is anticipated. According to the Constitution, Urdu 
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and Bengali are to be the official languages, with English continued 
in use for official purposes for the next twenty years. Secondary 
schools will be required to provide for the teaching of Arabic, Urdu 
and Bengali. 

The problems of the Church in a predominantly Muslim State 
have a particular complexity in Pakistan owing to the division of 
the country into two regions. Realization, however, of the need to 
speak with a united voice has for some time concerned the Christian 
Councils of both East and West Pakistan, and a significant event of 
the past year has been the establishment of one council for the 
whole country, the All-Pakistan Christian Council. Further consoli- 
dation of the Church’s strength has been achieved through the 
merging of the Sialkot Church Council of the United Church in 
Pakistan and the Punjab Mission Council of the Church of Scotland, 
in one Council responsible to the Church, with boards for evangelistic, 
educational and medical work. 

The Church in West Pakistan, in which an actively co-operative 
spirit is observed and which (though still only one-half per cent 
of the population) constitutes the largest Christian body in any 
Muslim country, shows encouraging, if modest, advance: baptisms 
have totalled over 5,000 since 1947. The Bible has been published 
in Sindhi. An outstanding problem is still the illiterate character of 
the majority of the Christians, a high percentage of whom live in 
the villages. Literacy classes for adults and a greater number of 
Christian primary schools are urgent needs. In West and East 
Pakistan alike the small proportion of qualified Pakistani Christian 
teachers on the staffs of the Church’s schools and colleges is a 
source of some concern. Both Kinnaird College and Forman Christian 
College have increased their missionary personnel, but in the latter 
institution Muslims still greatly outnumber Christians among the 
Pakistanis and Indians on the staff. Much discussion has centred 
in the course of the year on the request from the Pakistan Govern- 
ment’s advisory committee on education that all schools should give 
instruction on Islam to their Muslim pupils. The fullest agreement 
has been voiced as to the extreme difficulty which would be involved 
in accommodating such requirements to the fundamental principles 
on which the Christian institutions were established; and practical 
proposals looking towards the release of Muslim pupils for Islamic 
instruction outside the school premises have not met with government 
acceptance. Christian opinion in Pakistan takes realistic account of 
the need to recognize the strongly Muslim atmosphere into which 

upils will emerge from the Christian schools and to prepare them for 
it (a point stressed, it will be remembered, in an article on the 
qoupace of the Church in Pakistan in the April, 1954, issue of this 
eview); and there is some disposition to distinguish between the 
teaching of Islam in proselytizing terms and teaching it as a system 
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which embodies the traditional culture of the nation. Some dis- 
inclination is apparent to take a categorically negative attitude on 
the subject, and so to risk relegation to an exclusively minorit 
osition which would weaken facilities for positive contact with 
slam, but to continue, rather, to search for a mutually satisfactory 
solution. 

The religious liberty issue in relation to the Constitution is 
closely followed by Christian leaders: though the word ‘propagate’ 
has been deleted from the article dealing with the rights of ‘minority’ 
religions, its omission is judged to be partly offset by the inclusion 
of guarantees of ‘freedom of expression, belief and worship’. The 
non-Roman Catholic churches in East Pakistan suffer from having 
no higher educational institutions of their own and from the fact 
that, at the lower level, the schools are required to use text-books 
with a strongly misleading bias against Christian history. Some 
discrimination is also reported to be experienced by Christians in 
search of employment. Over Pakistan as a whole, however, there 
is a mounting sense, confirmed both by the Christian leaders of the 
country and by Christian visitors, that, while hostility to Christianity 
is still experienced, it comes in general from the less educated 
groups and from the sharply fanatical Muslim element. Educated 
Muslims, on the whole, display a willingness to embark on friendly, 
constructive association and to appreciate a reciprocal desire to study 
and understand their faith. 

The Christians remain, none the less, a precariously minority 
group, subject to the immense, even if unspoken, Muslim pressure 
in the midst of which they live. Their distribution over the rural 
areas makes them of special concern to missionary forces and experi- 
ment concentrated in that sphere. We note the programme for the 
reclamation of land on which to establish co-operative farming 
societies, now being initiated by Dr C. B. Stuntz, who has been 
seconded by the American Methodist Mission to serve the churches 
and missions in West Pakistan as director of relief and rehabilitation, 
and who also acts as liaison with the Government. Activities are 
greatly strengthened by the vigorous enterprise of Technical Co- 
operation Administration, on whose initiative Pakistanis are being 
sent in considerable numbers to the U.S.A. for technical training 
and from whose large-scale projects, which require the importation of 


much me machinery and other technical equipment, missionary 
ventures benefit. 


CEYLON 


Under its first Ceylonese Governor-General, Sir Oliver Goone- 
tilleke (a former Treasurer of the Anglican diocese of Colombo), 
and with a strongly anti-Communist Prime Minister in Sir John 
Kotelawala, Ceylon continues on its course as a self-governing 
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Dominion, and in April, in the last weeks in office of the departing 
Governor-General, Lord Soulbury, welcomed the Queen to its 
shores. A country, moreover, whose capital city gives its name to 
the far-sighted scheme for the development and welfare of the 
whole region, shows a keen sense of initiative in the wider field; 
and in April the Prime Minister of Ceylon took the lead in calling 
together representatives of Asian countries for regional collective 
security discussions which paralleled the consultations held in a 
world context in Geneva. Christian comment, meanwhile, on the 
economic and industrial enterprise of the country suggests that there 
is a good deal of interference from self-interested parties within 
litical circles still to be overcome, and eager support for an 

initiative in the direction of establishing public corporations whic 
would attract men of experience and vision to their administration. 
High hopes are set on the effects of the Bribery Bill, recently 
brought in by the Government. Some anxiety is felt within the 
Christian schools at the pressure from the extreme nationalist 
element to eliminate English as the medium of instruction before 
a sufficient number of teachers are qualified in the national languages 
and especially, as regards Sinhalese, for the teaching of mathematics 
and science, instruction in the latter subject being very largely in 
the hands of Tamils and Indians. The often emphasized need for 
a richer general literature in Sinhalese, and for a more adequate 
range of text-books, is also relevant to this problem and to the whole 
task of ensuring the maintenance of standards in the schools when 
the change of medium comes. 

In the field of evangelism a good deal of attention continues to 
be directed towards the areas in which large-scale development 
schemes are being carried out by the Government, and towards the 
pastoral care of Christians among the groups of workers employed 
there on an uncertain, temporary basis and with little prospect of 
permanent rural settlement. The initial project, in the Gal = 
valley, where nearly all the 10,000 workers are reported to 
engaged on daily fame temporary terms, has provided insight into 
the challenge to the Church to a very special mobility and to the 
establishment of personal contacts in demonstration of its concern 
for individuals and for the continuity of their church life. The need 
to adjust church ‘comity’ arrangements for an area in which an 
influx of Christians of various affiliations has taken place is 
generally recognized. 

In a year which has marked the centenary of the Tamil Christian 
Mission in the planting districts, the call to launch out more re- 
sponsibly into the rural areas as a whole, noted in earlier surveys, 
is being widely discussed; and the outreach which the Christian youth 
movements have begun to make in this direction receives encourage- 
ment. The Y.W.C.A. has much in mind the needs of the Sinhalese- 
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and Tamil-speaking people in the 16,000 villages in which they are 
found; and the camp for rural women, first held in 1952, is to 
become a regular event, of special value in attracting non- ledend 
A much-needed training centre for women workers has been opened 
in the Anglican diocese of Kurunegala, to replace the training colony 
formerly maintained at Peradeniya. 

The appointment of chaplains has strengthened evangelistic work 
among university students in Colombo and on the campus at 
Peradeniya, and the following up of the mission to the University 
held in October, 1953, a feature of which was a healthily argumenta- 
tive seminar, attended by two to three hundred students, on Chris- 
tianity and Buddhism. The study centre, the establishment of which 
by the National Christian Council was recorded in our last survey, 
is meeting with ere growing interest and support; and ways 
and means of securing funds and personnel for a regional Christian 
institute for the study of Buddhism have been examined. Comment 
has been expressed at the small number of Buddhists among converts 
to Christianity; and the slight decrease recorded in the size of the 
Christian population is attributed partly to the vigilance of Buddhist 
leaders and to the increasing identification of that religion with the 
nation, but also to the need for more aggressive methods of evangelism 
and for special attention to the care of individual Christians who 
suffer isolation from their families as a result of conversion. 
Conferences held in four centres by the Principal of the Henry 
Martyn School drew an encouraging amount of enquiry from 
Muslims, some of whom had already responded to the mission 
conducted a few weeks earlier by Canon Bryan Green. 

The Christian literature situation remains a source of some per- 
plexity, due largely to the fact that the Christian community, though 
95 per cent of it is reckoned to be literate, is not of an avidly book- 
reading disposition. The Christian Literature Society has sought to 
help make good the lack of Christian literature in Sinhalese, but 
the vigorous co-operation of the church leaders is required if the 
literature arm of evangelism is to achieve its full effect. 

Church union negotiations have reached the stage at which the 
Negotiating Committee is considering the suggestions for amend- 
ments to the scheme sent in by the churches concerned; and a 
meeting of the committee is to take place in November, the details 
of which are not available as we write. There are still theological 
differences to be resolved, but much emphasis is laid on the part 
which the rank and file of the church members can play in removing 
the still existing misunderstandings of a non-theological character 
by overcoming reciprocal ignorance through study and discussion. 

e churches in Ceylon took an active part in the octave of prayer 
for unity in January and support is apparent for the revival of 
discussions designed to promote re-union on the lines of the ‘Friends 
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of Reunion’ movement. We note also the formation of a branch of 
the Fellowship of St Alban and St Sergius, at the time of Dr Nicolas 
Zernov’s visit. 


BuRMA 


The general situation has continued to show slow but steady 
improvement. Insurgents, chiefly Communists, persist in their 
efforts to disrupt the communications and economy of the country, 
but courageous crews and maintenance workers just as persistently 
repair the damage and keep the trains running and the roads in 
use; and the territory controlled by the Union Government steadily 
increases in area. Burma’s — to the United Nations and a 
determined campaign by the Burma Army resulted in the removal 
of several thousand K.M.T. (Chinese Nationalist) troops who had 
crossed the border when driven out of Yunnan by Communist 
armies and who, linking up with insurgent groups such as the Karens, 
have been causing much difficulty to the Government. The situation 
has improved sufficiently for the military government of the Shan 
State to be withdrawn. Contact has been re-established with Chris- 
tian work which has been isolated for the past six years; and although 
large areas still remain cut off, various phases of Christian work have 
persisted or even grown under the adverse conditions of recent years. 

The Union Government has planned and is implementing many 
schemes for the general improvement of the country, the raising of 
the standard of living and the realization of the objectives of a 
Socialist State. Almost every community has its Pyidawtha (Welfare 
State) committee and projects such as schools, hospitals, roads, 
bridges and irrigation schemes. The Union Government is now a 
partner with foreign capital in such industrial enterprises as the 
development of the Burma oil fields and the great silver, lead and 
zinc mines at Namtu. 

The opening of the Sixth World Buddhist Council (Chattha 
Sangayana) in a suburb of Rangoon in May has been accompanied 
by a resurgence of Buddhism. Groups of representatives and pilgrims 
from the Buddhist countries of the world, and other prominent 
people, came to Rangoon for the opening. The Council has now 
settled down, until May, 1956, to the main work of checking 
and revising the Buddhist Scriptures, working in groups of about 
five hundred. The revival of Buddhism appears to have had a 
stimulating effect upon the comparatively small Burmese Christian 
community. The independence of Burma was accompanied by 
intense nationalism, and for a time the number of Christians from 
the Burmese-speaking community declined. There is now reason to 
believe that the trough has been reached and that the numbers of 
Burmese Christians are again increasing. The Synod of the Methodist 
Church in Upper Burma reports ‘a slight increase in Burmese 
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membership, which has shown a decline for some years’. The Bible 
Churchmen’s Missionary Society writes of ‘a slow but steady stream 
of converts from among the Shan and Burmese Buddhists’. Among 
the Burmese Baptists more new churches are now under construction 
or have recently been finished than at any time for several decades. 


Buddhist missions are actively promoting work among the «<: 


animistic hill tribes, but Christian missions still make great pr 
among these peoples. At the Golden Jubilee in the Chin Hills in 
April, to celebrate the fiftieth anniversary of the baptism of the first 
converts in 1904, attended by over five thousand people, the new 
Zomi (Chin Hills) Baptist Convention reported a total church 
membership of almost thirty thousand. The B.C.M.S. is making 
substantial progress in the work in the Arakan Hill track, while the 
Methodist Synod of Upper Burma reports vigorous activity among 
the Lushais migrating into Burma from India and the beginning 
of a promising work in the Khongsai area in the Chindwin Valley. 
New groups are being reached by the Christian message. The 
first Palaung converts were baptized in October, 1953, and work 
is expanding among the 150,000 Palaungs in Burma. There are 
encouraging responses from such groups as the Lisus, Nagas and 
Ahkas. The Kachin Baptist Convention held its eighteenth triennial 
convention near Myitkyina in April, with an attendance of 7,000 
out of a total membership of about 23,000. This convention is 
conducting evangelistic work among the Kanungs (Ruangs), Nagas, 
Lisus, and among the Kachins across the border in China, where 
so far no restrictions on evangelistic work by Kachins have been 
imposed. In spite of the very unfavourable conditions in the past 
six years, Christian work among the Karens has managed to hold 
its own in all the areas from which reports have been received. 
State schools are increasing rapidly in number in almost every 
section of the country and charge no tuition fees, yet Christian 
schools maintained by missions or by indigenous Christian groups 
are almost always filled to capacity, even though they must charge 
fees in order to maintain themselves. The uncertainty as to the 
future of Christian schools in independent Burma is calling out 
greater co-operation between the schools of different denominations. 
Co-operation is also increasing through the Burma Christian 
Council. An audio-visual worker for Upper Burma is now stationed 
at Mandalay, serving under the auspices of the Council. The 
Christian home and family life committee, the religious education 
committee and other committees of the Council are active in 
planning and promoting co-operative programmes. Special phases 
of Christian work are receiving greater emphasis. Medical work is 
being extended; and the production and distribution of Christian 
literature are going ahead. Tract distribution is increasing, and 
correspondence courses in Bible study have begun. Plans are in hand 





* 
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for agricultural extension work, a field in which the Baptists are 
specially active, to cover large areas of Burma. 

There are still difficulties in the way of gaining permission for 
new missionaries to enter the country, but the situation seems to 
show slight improvement over that of two years ago. An interesting 
controversy has taken place between the Prime Minister, U Nu, 
and influential Buddhist monks, concerning the teaching of Buddhism 
in the State schools (in which instruction in no other faith is given). 
Though the monks won the day and Buddhist teaching, which was 
only introduced into the schools a year ago, is to remain, the attitude 
of the Prime Minister, himself a devout Buddhist, reveals an 
encouraging desire to deal with equal fairness with all religions. 

Measures are being elec mart to secure the transfer of respon- 
sibilities from the missions to the indigenous church organizations, 
the transfer of title to mission property from mission to indigenous 
bodies and the replacement of foreign personnel by national Christian 
workers. Many urgent problems face the churches, including that of 
the perennial shortage of trained and consecrated workers to replace 
those who reach retirement age, and of providing the leadership 
necessary for development and advance. But the close of 1954 sees 
the Christian work in Burma stronger and more progressive than it 
has been for many years. The tension in South-east Asia and the 
general insecurity and political uncertainty since independence was 
declared in 1948 have necessitated a long period of ‘marking time’, 
but the moment seems to have come for advance and extension of 
the Church’s work. 


CENTRAL ASIA 


OLITICAL developments reflect themselves with particular 
clarity in missionary work which depends as closely as it does 
in Central Asia on freedom of movement in frontier regions and on 
relationships between contiguous States. Mission boards whose 
workers serve on the fringes of T1BeT remark on some change, partly 
as a result of progress in modern transport and communications, 
but partly also on account of China’s control of Tibet, in the life 
of the trade routes which provide the missionary in such centres 
as Leh with rich opportunities for contact. In NEPAL, on the other 
hand (on the southern borders of which the Nepal Evangelistic 
Band has been at work for many years before its more recent advance, 
with a medical unit, into Nepal itself), plans for the establishment 
of a united mission, as recorded in our last survey, have taken 
further shape as Nepal responds, cautiously and not without internal 
controversy, to offers of outside collaboration in the economic and 
3 
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social fields. Nepal, moreover, as the recruiting and training ground 
of the Ghurkas, whose depét was recently transferred thither from 
India, has a reliable source of regular employment which brings 
economic benefits to the country as a whole and which serves to 
weaken the appeal of Communism. Missionary planning in response 
to the Government’s expression of willingness to allow a further 
mission to enter the country advanced a further stage with a meeting 
held in Nagpur, India, in March, to lay the foundations for a ‘United 
Christian Mission to Nepal’ within a framework of service and 
witness that will be relevant to the simplicity of much of the people’s 
life. The mission, the essentially united character of which has lion 
kept in mind as plans have progressed, is to concentrate on medical 
work in the first place and has already, at the invitation of the Nepal 
Government, sent an international team, under American Methodist 
leadership, to explore needs and opportunities. 

Christian medical work also continues to afford the most promis- 
ing field of approach on the Tibetan frontier. The Moravian Mission’s 
dispensary at Leh (where the Government is to build a hospital) 
has re-opened, with new equipment, and is operating in close 
collaboration with civil and military medical personnel. The Central 
Asian Mission’s dispensaries at Bandipur and Sangku have drawn 
large numbers of people who have received medical treatment and 
Bible teaching; and further village itineration, at the request of 
individuals, has been undertaken. Workers of the same mission, 
with long previous service at Ludhiana, have begun work at 
Kalimpong which brings them in touch with travellers between 
India and Tibet. Reports agree as to the uphill nature of the task, in 
the face of a good many lapses on the part of converts, and as to the 
need for a real spirit of revival. Courage in the face of persecution, 
or at least abuse, reveals itself, however, among the kernel of the 
Christian community, and not least among the children and young 
people who come regularly for instruction. 

A source of much encouragement is the periodical conference 
of the Tibetan Fellowship, which brings together representatives 
of all mission boards at work on the Tibetan borders, and which 
met at Landour, Mussoorie (in September, 1953). Decisions were 
taken for the production of posters, and of tracts in simple classical 
Tibetan and in the colloquial languages; and plans were laid for 
the preparation of Christian broadcasts in the daily Christian 

rogramme which has been made available to Tibet by the Far 
Bast Broadcasting Company in Manila. A Tibetan Christian leader 
from Leh, moreover, attended as a fraternal delegate the eleventh 
General Assembly of the United Church of North India, and 
represented to it the desire of the Church in Tibet to forge links with 
India that will help it to break down its isolation and to look towards 
participation in the North India church union scheme. 
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THE NEAR AND MIDDLE EAST 


OLITICAL developments in the course of the past year have 
brought some relaxation of international tensions on such 
larger issues as Anglo-Persian and Anglo-Egyptian relations: the 
settlement of the Persian oil dispute begins to cast a different light 
over the longer-range economic prospects of Persia and of the region 
as a whole, and the decision progressively to withdraw British 
troops from the canal zone of Ecypt has already led to a less acri- 
monious atmosphere which reflects itself in the everyday life of 
the country. In NortH Arrica, again, though only after severe 
disorders and with some resistance within French political circles, 
a bold plan was put forward by the French Prime Minister, Monsieur 
Mendés-France, for the establishment of home rule in TuNiIsIA 
on lines that have aroused considerable hopes that Franco-Tunisian 
relations were set on a new course. Operations against bandits have, 
however, continued over a large area, and an outbreak of terrorism 
in ALGERIA in November called for drastic military action. Within the 
individual countries of this region in general differences of political 
aim have increased rather than decreased in intensity, and have led at 
several points to attempts on the lives of political leaders and in 
EcyPT to the series of events which first of all relegated General 
Neguib to a purely nominal position and finally removed him from 
office altogether. 

Though the Government of Israet has lately displayed some 
readiness to adopt a more conciliatory attitude and has returned to 
the jordan-Israel mixed armistice commission, Arab-Israeli relations 
have shown little improvement, though the successful conclusion of 
direct negotiations for the release of the balance of blocked Arab 
accounts still held in Israel is regarded as a hopeful sign. Since 
the signature of the Anglo-Egyptian agreement, moreover, ISRAEL, 
which regards the evacuation of the canal zone as increasing its 
exposure to attack, has maintained as close a frontier vigilance as ever. 
Border ‘incidents’ have drawn their casualties, with all too familiar 
sagen, not only from the respective military patrols, but from the 

oup of Arab refugees who are so placed in JORDAN that only the 
rontier separates them from land which they formerly tilled, and 
who, — and in need, slip across at night to help themselves to 
crops which they regard as theirs. The refugees’ obsession with 
the desire to return home gains further force in the light of the 
evident fact that they are no longer welcome, in general, where 
they are; and while missionary enterprise continues to take a 
sympathetic and constructive part in ministering to them, pressure 
is voiced among Christian leaders for transferring to impartial hands 
the settlement of a problem from which the whole region suffers 
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and which might still lead to the renewal of full-scale hostilities, 
Christian activity on behalf of the refugees continues meanwhile, 
under the general co-ordination of the Near East Christian Council 
committee for refugee work, on similar lines to those recorded in 
previous years, though in the face, inevitably, of a problem which 
at certain points shows constant aggravation: the vast supplies of 
clothing, constantly assembled and renewed, are never large enough 
to meet the need; and the increasing evidence of under-nourish- 
ment, not least among babies and young children, enhances the 
desperate urgency of providing food and vitamin supplies. What 
has been described as ‘the deadly lack of employment’, from which 
so many have suffered ever since they were displaced, has been a 
special concern of Christian workers; and, in addition to the teacher- 
training courses which have been the means of building up and 
maintaining education among the young, courses of instruction 
leading to a variety of livelihoods have covered a widely imaginative 
field. ‘The introduction of a system of loans without interest, to 
enable individuals or groups to embark on an enterprise, has played 
a positive part in the challenge to the creation of an attitude of hope. 
The refugees, distributed over West and East JoRDAN, LEBANON, 
Syria, Gaza, Ecypt and IsRakEL, number over 900,000. 

Economic and industrial development of the region has taken 
further shape. In ADEN, the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company has built 
a refinery which has brought employment, on an international scale, 
to some 14,000 workers. Plans for the repair and re-opening of 
the Hejaz railway, to run between Medina and Damascus, have 
reached an advanced stage, on the joint initiative of the governments 
of JORDAN, SyRIA and Saupi-Arasia; and a large-scale scheme of 
irrigation and electrification, which would benefit LEBANON, SyRiA, 
IsRAEL and JORDAN, now under discussion with American experts, 
strikes at the root of the area’s age-long problem of water-shortage. 
In TURKEY, communications are expanding, new air-fields have 
been built and additional air-routes opened up. Oil resources are 
being exploited, and progressive public works include the provision 
of drinking water for many villages. All such developments, with the 
new impacts, experiences and values which they bring to the people 
concerned, are of significance to the Church and affect its plans 
and policies for the region. 

Though the building of a strong indigenous Church remains 
the central purpose, conditions in many of the countries here 
surveyed are such that the Christian schools and hospitals still play 
the major réle in Christian witness. There is some evidence in 

overnment educational policy of an inclination towards the Anglo- 
nem system; and from several areas where the State gives a 
education, Christian schools (as in Syria and LEBANON), in spite of 
the fees which they continue to charge, report increased enrolments. 
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News from Persia indicates a growing demand for schools which 
provide Christian education, and the primary Christian schools 
are filled to capacity and are extending their buildings. In Iraq 
the girls’ school maintained in Baghdad by the United Mission in 
Mesopotamia remains a strategic centre of Christian influence and 
is being enlarged. With the help of a grant from the Ford Foundation, 
the American Board has rebuilt and modernized most of its girls’ 
school at Uskudar, TurkEy, and has added a home economics and 
child welfare department, through which to carry further the out- 
reach into the homes of the environment which is a notable character- 
istic of the mission’s work. The United Presbyterian mission 
comments on the tremendous pressure for education in ETHIOPIA, 
where government- and mission-schools alike are crowded, and on 
the need for a vigorous teacher-training programme. The Hermanns- 
burg Mission re-affirms, in its work in the Aira region of ETHIOPIA, 
the impetus given to the life of the Christian community by the 
re-opening of the school. 

Interesting developments in the medical field include a medical 
and evangelistic programme carried out by workers of the Reformed 
Church of America far into the interior of ARABIA, a pioneering 
venture that revealed immense opportunities and met with an eager 
response. Negotiations have taken place between Unrwa and the 
Jerusalem and the East Mission for the mission to resume control 
of St Luke’s Hospital, Hebron. Medical reports from Ecypr suggest 
that in spite of government initiative, there is still a réle for the 
missions to play. The Egypt General Mission has confirmed the 
success of its training scheme by which young nurses, men and 
women, have been prepared for medical service and have gained an 
insight into the Christian Faith and way of life. The mission’s 
hospital has been accorded government recognition as a training 
school for nurses. Its outreach from the clinic established at Herz 
has brought it into touch with some thirty-nine of the surrounding 
villages. In Persia, doctors and nurses of the Presbyterian (U.S.A.) 
mission in the north are still serving at the mission’s hospital at 
Tabriz, which is also the centre of active Christian literature distribu- 
tion. Anglican was in the south are reported to be crowded 
with patients and the prospects of the renewal of entry permits for 
medical missionaries (two of whom, at the time of writing, had 
received visas), are promising. Gratification has been widespread at 
the permission accorded to the Bishop in Iran to return to the 
country. Medical work, again, occupies a key position in Morocco, 
and rich opportunities have been found through medical tours 
among the people in the neighbourhood of Sidi Bettache; while 
the area around Demnate and El Kelaa, where the North Africa 
Mission has a permit to do midwifery work, has a population of 
over 200,000. 
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Work among young people has further confirmed the value of 
"rage camps in sowing the rst seeds of enquiry into the Christian 
ife. Camps organized in both Morocco and Tunisia by the North 
Africa Mission (which has been strengthened by staff accessions 
from North America) have led in several instances to boys embarking 
on further training. The Reformed Church Mission in Arabia is also 

lanning to organize youth camps in northern Iraq. In Ecypr the 

.W.C.A., outside its four centres, which are predominantly Christian 
in membership, is at work among groups some of which are as 
much as fifty per cent non-Christian in their composition. For 
these, the organization of camps has helped to create fellowship and 
break down barriers. 

In the field of Christian literature, the clamour for education 
in itself suggests the scope of the challenge and the task (in an area, 
moreover, in which the latest available figures (1953) for Bible 
circulation are the highest but one for the last ten years, and in 
which two countries, SUDAN and Eruiopia, show record returns). 
Attention still focuses closely, in the Nile Mission Press and through- 
out the area, on the distribution problem; and there is a common 
admission of the difficulty of finding enough suitably qualified 
men, of good standing in the Church, to join those engaged in 
colportage work. As in other parts of the het the conviction gains 
in strength that a Christian newspaper with a much larger circulation 
than any now in existence, aiming at 10,000 as a start and providin 
also a channel of advertisement for Christian books, would fin 
a warm welcome among people who have become keen news- 
paper-readers; and the possibilities of developing ‘newspaper 
evangelism’ in the secular Press have also been discussed. New 
strength has come to the co-ordination and promotion of the whole 
Christian literature venture through the appointment for three 
years to the Near East Christian Council of a literature secretary, 
Mr Habib Said. In the related field of audio-visual aids a general 
committee of the N.E.C.C. has also been formed. 

The responsibility of the missionary throughout the Near and 
Middle East becomes more clearly every day that of accelerating 
the promotion of national leadership and of strengthening the roots 
of the indigenous Church, though the task has a somewhat greater 
urgency in some countries than in others. In the Supan, Islamic 
pressure, with its emphasis on Arabic culture in education, is 
extending into the less developed areas of the country and creating 
a considerable problem for the Church. A challenge in the northern 
regions is the steady influx of people from the south on a scale 
with which the Church, apart from its plans for a social centre in 
Omdurman, is hard put to it to contend, and which would make 
demands, in the secondary realm of social service, on men and 
means required for the direct building of the Church. A key point 
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in the new constitutional structure and in the light of the much- 
debated religious liberty issue, is the support of the Christian 
members of the Constituent Assembly, who number one in five, 
in the fundamental responsibility which they carry in this matter. 
Inter-church co-operation gains in significance with the new 
régime; and the Christian Council has endeavoured to widen its 
membership to include all churches at work in the country, or at 
least to set up machinery for consultation on the lines of the 
committee of liaison in Ecypr. 

Evidence of progress in the consolidation of the life of the Church 
is to be seen at a number of points. We note, in Persia, that the 
practice of holding a week of evangelistic services, which had been 
discontinued in recent years, has been renewed, and that Persian 
Christians have taken an active part in it. Of five young men who 
came forward, in the difficult years, to train as lay readers in the 
Anglican Church, two are now reading for ordination. A significant 
regional event has been the first joint conference ever to be held 
between the non-Roman Catholic Christians of Iraq and the 
PERSIAN GULF, which took place at Basrah in February and which 
brought together representatives of the ancient Christian Church 
and of the more recent groups of converts. The delegates decided 
to repeat the experiment, to appoint a committee to explore the 
possibilities of organizing a national Church of Iraq and the Persian 
Gulf and planned a united programme of Christian witness. Con- 
ferences which have carried further in NortH Arrica the purpose 
of co-operation and have promoted indigenous responsibility are 
those held at Tangier, which drew ninety people from a number of 
centres, many of them convinced Christians and others enquirers, 
for Bible study and fellowship; and the half-yearly gathering held 
at Fort National for missionaries and Kabyle Christian workers. 
Increasing significance attaches to the gathering of Evangelical 
Christians held in Erniopia, which, growing out of an instinctive 
need for solidarity in the isolating days of the Italian occupation, 
has now become an annual event to which Ethiopian Christians are 
officially nominated by the Evangelical churches. 

In Eruropia, again, joint Lutheran enterprise has been respons- 
ible for the building of a higher school and a seminary; and the 
Emperor’s gift of a site on which to erect a mission house in the 
capital has given great encouragement to the work of the Hermanns- 
burg mission, which has also been invited to extend its work into 
an area 200 km. north-west of Aira. In Turkey the Mardin- 
Dyerbakir region is reported to be opening to evangelistic approach, 
and a spirit of revival, with a pie marked response to Christian 
literature and to audio-visual methods, is apparent in a number of 
villages in which the Church appeared to have died. We note the 
opening by the Armenian Church of a theological school at Uskudar. 
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in the whole area’s fundamental task of the approach 
to Islam has taken interesting shape with a conference of fifty people, 
Christians and Muslims, held at Bhamdoun, LEBANON, in May. 
In addition to representatives from both faiths drawn from within 
the area, Muslim delegates came also from India, Pakistan, Afghan- 
istan and Malaya, and Christians (representing the Coptic, Orthodox, 
Roman Catholic, Anglican and Protestant churches) from North 
America, Europe and Australia. Much common ground was covered 
in positive and constructive discussion. 

Oecumenical contacts have been fostered through such events 
as the installation of the new Propst of the German Lutheran com- 
munity in Jerusalem, a ceremony conducted by Bishop Dibelius 
in March, and attended by leaders of other churches; and a Syrian 
Orthodox ordination, held in Jerusalem by Mar Dionysius, Bishop of 
Aleppo, formed another occasion of inter-church fellowship. Few 

ies have followed up the ‘missions and unity’ challenge of the 
Willingen meeting of the I.M.C. with such persistence as has the 
Near East Christian Council. Regional and local conferences and 

ublic meetings on the subject have been arranged, weeks of witness 
ve been held in Lepanon, Syria, Ecypt and JorpAN and church 
leaders have been asked to promote the subject of missions and 
unity in Arab church magazines. The Council continues to look for 
opportunities to promote regional councils. 

In the year in which it has celebrated the centenary of its work 
in Ecypt, the United Presbyterian Church has taken the realistic 
step of transferring the headquarters of its foreign mission board from 
Philadelphia, U.S.A., to Asmara, EriTrRea. 

We record with regret the death of the Supreme Catholicos of 
Armenia, George the Sixth. 
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AFRICA 


West AFRICA 


bee report of the second part of the survey of the training of 
the ministry in Africa, sponsored by the International 
Missionary Council, which covered FRENCH, BELGIAN and Portu- 
GUESE AFRICA and LiBeRIA, has already been interpreted by the 
chairman of the survey team in this Review. A perusal of the 
report in the light of developments over the past year gives particular 
weight to the general pre-occupation in the churches and missions 
of West Africa as a whole with the creation of adequate pastoral 
forces to meet the challenge to-day. The emphasis laid in the report 
on the indispensability of the African minister in the fostering of 
living and constantly evangelizing Christian communities, on the 
need for a highly selective standard in the appointment of catechists, 
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on the maintenance of a right distribution of forces and energies 
over pastoral and educational work, on the need to inculcate into 
the churches a deeper sense of stewardship in the provision of funds 
which will pay for the training of an adequate ministry, is reflected 
in many comments from the field. The report’s recommendation 
that ministerial training shall be, wherever possible, on a united 
basis, its challenge to the Christian schools to look more closely at 
their opportunities to foster vocations to the ministry, its comment 
on the relative lack of a sense of Christian history and of the wider 
perspective of a world Church speak to a very general consensus 
among the churches and missions concerned. 

Christian literature plans continue to be closely examined in 
the face of the immense competition from both Muslim and Com- 
munist literature (though the latter has been banned from NIGERIA 
and the GoLp Coast) and of the rapid and widespread expansion 
of primary education. The value of simple books on Christian 
doctrine and the Christian way of life and, again, on church history, 
is much in mind. In the equally necessary provision of direct access 
to the Bible, several Bible translations have appeared: the whole 
Bible in Nupe (Upper Nicer), the New Testament in Gbari 
mee IGERIA) and the Gospel of St John in Pana (FRENCH 

UATORIAL AFRICA); and, in honour of the third jubilee of the 
British and Foreign Bible Society, the Alliance Biblique Francaise 
is to publish the whole Bible in Duala (FRENCH CAMEROON). 

Regional consultations have been significant: In Ibadan, Nigeria, 
the Y.W.C.A. summoned delegates from SrerRA LEONE, GOLD 
Coast, NIGERIA and LIBERIA to discuss some of the tasks and 
responsibilities of Christian women in Africa, in a conference, 
the first of its kind, which greatly strengthened the sense of fellowship 
and solidarity between the branches of the Association. Again in 
IBADAN, the third West African inter-district Methodist conference 
took place in April. Three main topics were discussed: evangelism 
and pastoral care; Christian marriage; constitution and polity; and 
a recommendation was made to the synods ‘that the British Confer- 
ence be asked to set up a Conference of the Methodist Church in 
West Africa’. 

In the countries of British West Africa the steady consolidation 
of self-government confronts the Church with a constantly growing 
challenge to bring its influence to bear in the creation of responsible 
leaders of high integrity and to discover ways of doing so that take 
it into the widest possible areas of everyday life. Emphasis is laid, 
for instance, in NIGERIA, on the need to press home the impact 
through adult and ‘fundamental’ education and on the wisdom, 
in a country where the great majority of teachers in the prim 
and secondary government schools are Africans, of retaining hig 
among the Church’s responsibilities the maintenance of Christian 
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teacher-training colleges and of concentrating, in the face of the 
concern with my which inevitably colours government educa- 
tional planning, on the provision of a smaller number of Christian 
schools, especially at the secondary level, more deliberately qualitative 
in character. 

The consolidation of the Church’s strength through Christian 
Councils gains in force. We note in Sierra Leone the success of 
the establishment of a regional committee at Bo, a first step in the 
direction of developing regional branches of the United Christian 
Council. The extensive travel undertaken throughout SIERRA 
LEONE by the recently retired 0 secretary is reported to have 
done much to win support for the united initiative which the 
Christian Council represents; and the retention of the office of 
education secretary strengthens the ie pene of a united programme 
in Christian education being regularly maintained. At its annual 
conference, held at Bo in April, the Council discussed the missionary 
obligation of the Church, on the basis of the I.M.C’s Willingen 
report, and then carried out a three-day evangelistic campaign in 
co-operation with the local churches. The Christian Council of 
NiGeriaA has held a six-weeks’ united evangelistic campaign, one 
week being spent in each of six of the main centres in the western 
region. The response to the campaign gave clear proof of the value 
of united witness; and both the organizers and the local ministry 
gained useful experience in methods of preparing and following 
up such enterprises. The Christian Council of the Gotp Coast, 
again, is concerned to strengthen its regional committees and to 
increase their number. Plans for united evangelism have centred 
on the challenge of the new townships; and an important development 
is the creation by the Council of a youth committee. 

The fostering of vocations to the ministry figures prominently 
in reports from the Anglican Church in Gamsia, where the situation 
reveals marked vitality in this respect. The problem of the provision 
of adequate training facilities has been lessened by the welcome 
suggestion put forward by the Bishop of Accra that Gambia might 
send its candidates to a pre-theological course now being organized 
in the Gop Coast. Ordinands from Gampsia have recently been in 
Britain for further training and for the wider vision of the Church 
that they will thus acquire. The new divinity syllabus now in use at 
the University College of the Gotp Coast includes a study of 
Christian missionary activity from the beginnings to modern times. 
Provision for research into Ewe and Akan religion has been con- 
tinued. Addressing the Christian Council of the Go_p Coast on 
the subject of theological education, Professor Hickenbotham, of 
the University College, reminded his audience of the theological 
department’s dependence for its supply of students on the churches 
and on the encouragement given to boys and girls at the Christian 
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schools to take theology as part of the Arts course when they proceed 
to the University College. Methodist planning in the Gotp Coast 
has been realistically concerned with the training of the laity and 
with raising the standard of qualifications required of catechists. 
After some experiments in shorter courses of preparation, carried 
out in different parts of the country, Freeman College, a lay training 
centre for men, has been opened, under the direction of an African 
minister, to provide up to twenty-four men at a time with a two- 
months’ course, and with shorter, ‘refresher’ courses, for leaders 
and local preachers, organized as the need arises. 

Evangelistic extension in British West Africa includes the advance 
of the Basel mission into the northern territory of the GoLp Coast, 
where opportunity offers for Christian medical work, the appointment 
of German Lutheran medical workers to the staff of the hospital 
maintained at Mampong, GoLp Coast, by the Anglican Order of the 
Holy Paraclete, and the decision of the Canadian Presbyterian 
mission to accept the invitation of the Church of Scotland to take 
cm in its work. in Nicerta. The Anglican diocese of northern 

IGERIA was inaugurated in January, at a ceremony which crowded 
the largest church in Kano to the doors. | 

The ~~ on theological training referred to above cites as an 
example of an institution which has experimented in the provision 
of united training, Cuttington College, Lrperia, which is maintained 
by the Protestant Episcopal Church and to which the Methodist 
Church has recently also sent its students. The report recommends 
the further expansion of a clearly successful venture. The courses 
and practical activity in agriculture introduced into the curriculum 
a few years ago have proved their value in preparing students for 
the rural ministry in which many of them will be engaged. 

In the French territories, the all-round pressure for education 
and the demands that it must make on the churches to provide 
Christian teachers colour many reports. The educational challenge 
is in fact presented as the outstanding field for united plannin 
and action on the part of the churches and as justifying in itself, 
quite apart from a tasks which they may undertake, the main- 
tenance of the Christian Federations of FRENCH West and FRENCH 
EQuaTORIAL Arrica. The Paris mission in particular stresses its 
obligation to recruit, in France and Switzerland, not only for its 
own work, but for other missions as well, men and women of 
Christian purpose qualified to teach in French. In the course of his 
tour of the region, the Secretary of the Paris mission discerned among 
African Christians a growing sense of the importance of the ministry 
and a noticeably responsible preoccupation with such problems as 
polygamy in relation to the Church. Ordinations have brought 
encouragement and inspiration to a number of communities: Six 
men have been ordained in GaBon, among them the first ordinand 
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from the Oyem con tion, who is to serve among the Ikéta people 
at Mekanibo, and three (in November, 1953) in TOGOLAND, one of 
them the country’s first student to be trained at Ndoungué, 
Cameroon, the joint theological college for CAMEROON, GABON and 
TOGOLAND. Missionary expansion in Gaon is facilitated by the 
permit received to rebuild the Paris mission’s schools at Port-Gentil 
and Bitam and to erect a new dispensary at Ovan. The buildings of 
the large-scale leprosarium at Oyem are nearing completion. In 
CAMEROON the year opened with the inauguration of the Protestant 
youth centre in Duala, in the presence of the High Commissioner. 

In the Conco the annual meeting of the Congo Protestant 
Council was notable, among other points, for the re-affirmation of 
the excessive share which churches and missions still c in the 
realm of education, and of its conviction of the urgent need for more 
~ secondary and vocational schools, under government control. 
This opinion has been confirmed by the response to the ‘lay schools’ 
established by the Government in four of the larger industrial 
centres, in which the curriculum makes no provision for religious 
instruction, but in which ‘released time’ is provided for the churches 
to instruct their respective groups of pupils. A speech by the Minister 
of the Colonies, defining the provision of education as a vital dut 
of the State and recognizing the maintenance of schools as a men | 
which still devolves too heavily on missionary forces, has been a 
source of much encouragement. The Council has also renewed its 
expression of opinion that the State University in Ruanda-Urundi 
will not adequately meet the needs of non-confessional education 
at a university standard and has urged reconsideration of the possi- 
bility of its establishment on Belgian colonial territory. An event 
of the year meanwhile has been the inauguration of Lovanium, the 
University of Léopoldville, which has taken shape largely from the 
efforts of Roman Catholic missions, and which is closely associated 
with the University of Louvain, whose Rector is to preside over the 
Council of Administration. 

The regional church conferences which have taken place in 
recent years in CoNGO have proved of great benefit in each area and 
the Congo Protestant Council is now concerned to bring about a 
closer sense of community between the churches of the various 
regions. A preparatory conference, planned at the Council’s annual 
meeting, has taken place, as a step in the direction of instituting a 
Consultative Council of the Church of Christ in Conco. One 
emphasis voiced was the need for a central theological school. 

Among outstanding challenges discussed in the course of the 
year in Conco have been the needs of the Kwango district, in certain 
villages of which no evangelism is at present taking place, and which 
constitutes a call to the African Church, with missionary co-operation, 
to advance. The need to build up a ‘Christian home’ movement 
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has also been ~ forward, especially in view of some tendency 
which is remarked towards an increase in the family emphasis as 
opposed to that of the clan. 

Interesting developments include the provision of facilities, as 
a result of representations to the Governor General, for non-Roman 
Catholic churches to hold services of worship in government 
hospitals; the decision of the Congo Protestant Council to appoint 
an audio-visual committee and to publish a periodical in Lingala 
and the announcement that the British and Foreign Bible Society 
is to establish a branch in Léopoldville. 

er se regret was expressed at the sudden death, while on 
a visit to Congo in December, 1953, of Monsieur Robert G. Godding, 
the former Colonial Minister, to whose vision and sympathy the 
non-Roman Catholic schools owe in so large a measure the equality 
of status which they now enjoy. 

Reports from PoRTUGUESE AFRICA, West and East, are encourag- 
ing. Growth in ANGOLA is indicated in the Government census for 
1950, which puts the total of Protestant Christians at 532,621 (as 
compared with 286,261 in 1940). The total to date is estimated at 
between six and seven hundred thousand. Students from Christian 
schools have done well in government examinations, and two 
Angolans in residence at the American Presbyterian Seminary in 
Lisbon have qualified to enter the seven-year course in Lisbon 
University school of medicine. A missionary of the Methodist 
mission has been appointed by the Evangelical Alliance of Angola 
to discuss with the missions the various Christian youth organiza- 
tions, which are developing strongly in ANGOLA, and to make plans 
for regional youth camps, in 9 many for a nationwide gathering 
in 1955. The South African General Mission has extended its 
work into the Pocolo area of ANGOLA, among the Huila tribe. 
Encouraging response is reported by the Nazarene Mission in the 
Cape VERDE IsLANDs and by the Worldwide Evangelization Crusade 
in PortruGugsE GuINEA. The decision of the Canadian Baptist 
Foreign Mission Board to open work in Portuguese West Africa will 
bring a welcome reinforcement to the field. 

Of significance for the Church in MozampiqQue is the decision 
of the Christian Council to open an inter-missionary pastoral school 
at Ricatla in 1956. Reports from the Mission Suisse of the growing 
African participation in the work of many committees and of an 
increase in income suggest a progressive and lively church. Four 
more African evangelists have been at work in 1954, four pastors 
will be ordained in 1955 and eleven young people are training for 
youth leadership. The need to strengthen intermissionary co-opera- 
tion and to present a united front in matters of common concern is 
very generally recognized. Swiss and Methodist initiative has led 
to the development of a congregation in the name of ‘the Church of 
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Christ in Mozambique’. Strong hopes are also pinned on the Christian 
Centre maintained at Lourengo Marques, which has drawn a keen 
group of young Christian people into the service of the Church. 


East AND CENTRAL AFRICA 


The unrest which has beset UGANDA since constitutional reforms 
were introduced, in 1953, into the Great Lukiko, giving a majority 
to its unofficial, elected members, came to a head with the deporta- 
tion of the Kabaka of Buganda, Mutesa II; and a mood of uncer- 
tainty, though off-set by the dignity and discipline displayed by the 
Baganda and their exiled ruler, has prevailed. Tension mounted 
during the necessary delay while the recommendations arising out of 
the discussions which had taken place at Namirembe, between Sir 
Keith Hancock, on behalf of the British Government, and repre- 
sentatives of the Great Lukiko, were translated into the Luganda 
tongue; and meanwhile popular jubilation, making perhaps light of 
the finer points at issue, ran riot at the legal judgment given, that 
recognition of the Kabaka had been withdrawn under a wrong section 
of the Uganda Agreement. In mid-November, after an initial uproar 
caused by the relaying of his statement to the Lukiko to an excited 
crowd outside, Sir Andrew Cohen communicated the British 
Government’s decision that, subject to the acceptance of the Namir- 
embe recommendations and nine months after the reforms came into 
operation, the Great Lukiko could choose whether to elect a new 

baka or to invite Mutesa II to return. These conditions are under 
consideration in Uganda as we write. 

The constitutional issue has been, it is emphasized, the funda- 
mental cause of disturbance. Observers of the situation also note, as 
a closely related development to be reckoned with, the change 
which has come over other tribes in their attitude to the Baganda, 
to whom, as they themselves gain in economic arid political standing, 
they are no longer willing to accord the near-monopoly of leadership 
which once they held. Church leaders comment, again, on the need 
steadily to interpret, in terms of Uganda’s future welfare, the in- 
dustrial development which proceeds at a bewildering pace, and a 
landmark in which was the opening by the Queen in April of the 
Owen Falls dam at Jinja. In addition to the pastoral care of workers 
employed at Jinja (where an African Anglican priest serves as chap- 
lain and teacher and where the church, completed in 1951, is used by 
both Anglicans and Roman Catholics), the challenge also increases 
in such undertakings as the copper mines at Kilembe and the 
cement works which are being developed in Tororo. A church is in 
process of construction at Kilembe, for which Africans and Europeans 
undertook the preliminary oa clearance; and though the 
magnitude of the pastoral in the industrial centres is clearly 
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faced, instances recorded of willing service on the part of the laity 
suggest the upbuilding of a strong sense of evangelistic responsibility 
within the Christian community. 

Uganda, meanwhile, has given early proof of its intention to 
implement the insistence voiced at the education conference in 
Cambridge in 1952 on the spiritual foundations of education: of 
the twenty-three training colleges for primary teachers which are 
to be established, nine are to be Native Anglican colleges and 
twelve Roman Catholic, while of the other two, one is to be for 
Muslims and one a government college (with Anglicans and Roman 
Catholics on the staff). The decision also to set up a junior secondary 
school for girls in each district creates a considerable and urgent 
demand for European Christian women teachers, even though their 
numbers are likely to be reinforced by graduates from the University 
College, Makerere (which, we note in passing, conferred its first 
degrees in August). 

That agriculture, moreover, is not to give place disproportion- 
ately to industry is evident in the establishment at Makerere of a 
faculty of agriculture, with a laboratory and a 340-acre farm, and in 
the government plans to set up two agricultural institutes, east and 
west of the Nile respectively, and eight district institutes for the 
provision of less advanced courses. An interesting development in 
the same field is the expansion of the activities of the C.M.S. girls’ 
boarding school at Gayaza, which already gives much attention 
to the study of nutrition, to include a small mixed farm. 

Reports on the Mau Mau situation in Kenya bring within sight 
some prospect of the ultimate overtaking of the emergency and the 
elimination of terrorism, an impression which is confirmed by the 
positive measures already in force for ‘screening’ and for the re- 
training of those who, in large numbers, have forsworn their Mau 
Mau allegiance (though tests for sincerity of utterance are such as 
to take no chances). The warning is authoritatively voiced, however, 
that well-organized, mobile and elusive groups, of extreme terrorist 

urpose, are still actively at large and, as relentlessly frequent 
incidents of atrocity have recently shown, the more desperate their 
situation, the more remorseless their crimes become. There is, 
moreover, evidence to confirm that though acts of violence occur 
for the most part in outlying districts, the central force of the move- 
ment operates in Nairobi itself. 

The Christian Council of Kenya is insistent in its conviction 
of the opportunity for immediate Christian initiative in the rehabilita- 
tion camps which have been set up by the Government, and which 
contain over 50,000 men and some 2,000 women, in the establish- 
ment of community centres in Nairobi and in the —s of leaders 
for Christian service in the new villages in which, the Council 
estimates, some seventy to eighty per cent of the African population 
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will soon be living. The response to this field of evangelism by 
volunteers from overseas has revealed an encouraging awareness, 
on the part of individuals, of the opportunity; and ways and means 
of raising sufficient funds to make possible the acceptance of all 
such offers of service are being actively pursued. The Church 
Missionary Society has put its first two mobile units on the road to 
work among the Kikuyu, using the ‘public address’ system and 
engaging in both direct evangelism and in demonstrations in agri- 
culture, home-building and child care. The Society of Friends has 
appointed four workers, to open a Christian community centre in 
the African quarter of Nairobi, who are to sail for Kenya by the 
end of the year. Of the three ordained missionaries with whom the 
Methodist Missionary Society is reinforcing its work in Kenya, 
one is to go to the coast circuit (Mombasa and the large area of 
villages in the hinterland), one to the Meru circuit, which has suffered 
aah from Mau Mau, and one is to break new ground by going to 
Nairobi to co-operate in the work of the centre already opened by 
the Church of Scotland mission in the Bahati township. 

There is general agreement as to the need. to re-think and re-plan 
much Christian work. The notoriously tough character of Mau Mau 
women leaders and the scale on which women deserted the Church 
are frankly seen as constituting a criticism of the Church’s work 
among women, and of its failure to estimate the full extent of such 
influences as that of the non-Christian grandmother. Those long 
familiar with the Kikuyu, moreover, trace much of the present trouble 
to the disappearance of tribal disciplinary training as a result of the 
introduction of education in schools; and they stress the more 
pastoral character which the work of teachers is likely to assume in 
Kenya in the future. 

Penetration to the areas in which Christians have been most 
consistently exposed to danger still further confirms the steady and 
loyal maintenance of church life, and even of evangelistic out- 
thrust; and instances are recorded of open declarations of conversion 
on the part of Mau Mau adherents, in full knowledge that they would 
pay for so doing with their lives. At Weithaga, in the heart of the 
terrorist country, two thousand people attended the celebration of 
the jubilee of the mission; and confirmation services have been 
remarkable for the number of candidates and for the fearless attend- 
ance of the Christian community in an act of solidarity and witness 
on the part of a suffering church. 

In the light of Kenya’s pastoral needs in the new day, we note 
the successful conclusion of the five-year experiment by the Anglican, 
Methodist and Presbyterian churches in maintaining a joint divinity 
school, which has now become the United Divinity School, under 
its own board of governors. 

Reports from the Tanganyika mainland area of the diocese of 
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ZANZIBAR (which has celebrated the centenary of the birth of the 
pioneer missionary, William Percival Johnson), speak of the increas- 
ing demands of the city of Dar-es-Salaam, where new housing 
estates are springing up in all directions. Farther down the coast 
of TANGANYIKA, the opening of the deep-sea port of Mtwara, 
with all that it implies for the economy of the southern province, 
forms an equally compelling challenge. In the light of these and 
other developments elsewhere in the Territory, reports of the life 
of the Church are encouraging. Clergy and laity of the diocese of 
Central Tanganyika show eagerness for extension and advance; 
and the diocesan theological college at Kongwa, which draws men 
fromm many areas, is likely to require extension to meet pressing 
applications for admission. Church life in the Ubena-Konde field 
(taken over by the Church of Sweden Mission from the Berlin 
Mission) reveals energetic participation on the part of Africans, 
men and women, in parish life and evangelism, and increased giving, 
in spite of economic hardship caused _ the recent drought. St 
Cyprian’s College, Namasakata, in the diocese of Masasi, is now 
training African priests from the dioceses of Zanzibar and South-west 
Tanganyika as well. In the latter, recently created, diocese a church 
has been dedicated at Mbeya. Doubts as to the wisdom of diverting 
missionary forces to meet the ever growing demands of education, 
inescapable as these are recognized to be, continue to figure in 
0 and the query which has been voiced elsewhere as to 
whether the ordained worker should be spared for work that takes 
him outside his pastoral vocation and into the field of social service 
where others might equally well serve, is still raised here. Teacher- 
training plays a growing part in the Church’s response to the 
education challenge. We note the new training college for women 
teachers established by the Community of the Sacred Passion in 
the Magila region. A school for the sons of chiefs and wealthy 
Africans, who are likely to be the civil servants of the future, has 
been opened by the diocese of Central Tanganyika at Katoke. At a 
recent meeting of the Tanganyika Christian Council a strong appeal 
was voiced for voluntary workers to take part in literacy campai 
and on the need to follow-up, in co-operation with local chiefs, 
campaigns such as that successfully concluded in Ugogo. In con- 
nexion with the ever-present problem of literature distribution, the 
S.P.C.K. has experimented in various parts of Tanganyika with 
the establishment of ‘selling points’, at which book-boxes are left 
in the charge of Africans for sale in outlying regions. Two mobile 
bookshops have been in use on the field. 

In February the first session of the Parliament of Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland opened in Salisbury, Southern Rhodesia, and the 
Federation was launched on its way. Church leaders in no sense 
underestimate the obstacles, some of them in the realm of prejudice 
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and suspicion, which have still to be overcome; and they are forth- 
right in their conviction that only full and very rapid implementation 
of the guarantees of racial partnership which brought the Federation 
Party into office will convince the African of the sincerity of purpose 
with which the change was introduced. Reminder comes sa 
NYASALAND of the land shortage from which the African farmer still 
suffers in the south, while the population increases, and of the 
insistent demand throughout the Protectorate for education, at a 
moment when the Government cannot increase the number of 
aided schools and must enforce very strictly the school-age limit. 
Indications are given of some colour » Sere Mira still persisting, in 
such matters as travel facilities and housing. The findings of the 
Cambridge education conference are, however, reflected in Nyasaland 
too, especially as regards the greater concentration of teacher- 
training facilities which has taken place, as a result of which, for 
instance, the Church of Scotland Mission at Blantyre has become 
the centre for all non-Roman Catholic missions’ teacher-training for 
women. Book van distribution of Christian literature has been 
discussed by the Christian Council; and though all bodies represented 
have not been equally convinced of the value of the method, plans 
have been made to introduce it to bring books to the churches and 
schools and also to take advantage of the seasonal opportunities 
afforded by the cotton, tobacco and maize markets. 

In both NorRTHERN and SOUTHERN RuopesiA the churches are 
closely preoccupied with the need to create interracial confidence 
and with the provision of regular, informal contact through centres 
and clubs which might be formed, not for the perpetuation of 
discussion on race-relations, but for cultural contacts of an informal 
kind. Christian worker's in both countries comment on the evident 
anxiety aroused among Africans by the less-cultured, worker class 
of immigrant, with an apparent lack of perception on the racial 
issue; and, in Northern Rhodesia in particular, by the constant 
and large-scale influx from the Union of South Africa of Afrikaaner 
workers, who seem equally insensitive in outlook, as an underlying 
cause of African suspicion. Reciprocally, the dispute in the copper 
mines of Northern Rhodesia, in which the European workers have 
for months remained adamant in their insistence on equal wages 
for Europeans and Africans, is admittedly based on a fear of a flood 
of ‘cheap’ African labour which in the long run would, in their 
opinion, eliminate the European worker from the mines. Resolutions 
passed in the Legislative Council of Northern Rhodesia are directed 
towards the removal of such apprehensions and declare that ‘every 
lawful inhabitant of Northern Rhodesia has the right to progress 
according to his character, qualifications, training, ability and 
industry, without distinction of race, colour or creed’. A marked 
shortage of workers, both European and African, is recorded in 
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‘missionary reports from Northern Rhodesia and in the case of the 


Anglican work, the call for European priests is emphatically 
voiced. St John the Baptist Seminary, Lusaka, which is to be the 
theological training centre for Africans for the Province of Central 
Africa when it comes into being, has in the past year had students 
in residence from Nyasaland and Southern Rhodesia as well, and 
its buildings are to be enlarged. The Paris mission has carried 
further its campaign against alcoholism, and has formed a com- 
mittee to promote a temperance movement within the churches, to 
assemble material for use in the teaching of abstinence and to follow 
up the efforts of local workers by correspondence and visits. 

Christian literature work has on strengthened with the opening 
of the United Society for Christian Literature’s new book-shop, 
‘Luke House’, in a prominent position in Lusaka, and plans for the 
establishment of a strategically necessary base in Kitwe, in the heart 
of the Copper Belt, have reached an advanced stage. The New Testa- 
ment has been published in the Bemba language. 

Much attention focuses, in newspaper correspondence and else- 
where, on the ‘industrial revolution’ through which SOUTHERN 
RHODESIA is passing, and which gives added force to the Church’s 
concern for mutual understanding in a multi-racial community. 
The prospect of the permanent urbanization of a very high propor- 
tion of the African population which, it is anticipated, will take 
place in the next twenty-five years, challenges the churches, in 
common with all who care for African welfare, to far-sighted and 
imaginative planning. The recent government decision to consider 
giving Africans, as part of its long-term town-planning scheme, the 
right to home ownership, in the vicinity of their work, puts a new 
complexion on the prospects of the urbanized African. Views 
expressed at recent meetings of both Anglican and Methodist 
synods suggest that, in spite of misunderstandings still to be dis- 
pelled, relations between the races show steady improvement. A 
very recent development is the decision to merge the Southern 
Rhodesia Missionary Conference and the Southern Rhodesia African 
Missionary Conference in a body to be called the Southern Rhodesia 
Christian Conference. An inter-territorial council, to facilitate 
consultations between the Christian Councils of the Rhodesias and 
Nyasaland, has also been formed and has held its first meeting. 

Three territories of the area here surveyed, NORTHERN and 
SOUTHERN RHODESIA and NYASALAND, are considered, together with 
the UNION oF SouTH AFRICA, in part three of the I.M.C. survey of 
theological training in Africa, the report of which is in the press as 
we write. Pending a full discussion of its recommendations in an 
early issue of the Review, we note here briefly the writers’ impres- 
sions of a too slender allocation of human resources to theological 
training and a main trend in their proposals towards unifying, in 
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one central institution in each of the countries visited, the theological 
training now maintained in several colleges. For the RHopgsIAs and 
NYASALAND the report urges the churches to press for the provision, 
in the University of Central Africa, of a lectureship in theology as a 
step on the way to the establishment of a faculty. 


THE UNION oF SouTH AFRICA 


The year in which Dr Malan ends his leadership of the Nationalist 
Party has been crowded with legislation to toe hehe the Party’s 
wend and convictions to the full. Though at the third reading of the 
parate Representation of Voters’ Bill the Government failed to 
secure the n two-thirds majority, the deadlock remains; and 
the issue at stake, the threat to the Coloured voters of their removal 
from the Common Roll, was vigorously debated in the Provincial 
Elections in August, in which the Government increased its majority 
and gained control in Cape Province for the first time. The Native 
Resettlement Act gives even more dictatorial powers to the Minister 
of Native Affairs than was anticipated, for, with the decision to 
appoint a Natives Resettlement Board, composed of nine people, 
four of whom he is to nominate, with powers to requisition and 
develop land and to adjust existing African settlement to meet the 
needs of the scheme, an executive body is created which can supersede 
the established powers of the municipal authorities. The plight of 
Africans who have been deprived of freehold property in Sechinowa, 
Martindale and Newclare has been rendered the more intolerable 
through the low scale of compensation, bearing little relationship to 
the likely increase in the value of the land, which they have been 
obliged to accept. Interracial opposition to the measure, while 
recognizing the general need for slum-clearance, is addressed 
especially to the ae nature of the removal and the arbitrary 
elimination of freehold rights. It is centred largely in the activities of 
the Western Areas Protest Committee, under the chairmanship of 
Father Huddleston, of the Community of the Resurrection, whose 
resolute endeavours to awaken Europeans to the realities of the 
situation are conspicuous in a scene the full significance of which 
would seem, from reports emanating from within the Union, still 
to have escaped many of them. Both the African and Indian Con- 
have recorded strong views against the measure; and the 
resolution adopted by 2,000 Africans resident in the area concerned 
has been followed by a petition, signed by 25,000 of them, addressed 
to the House of Assembly. 

Of immediate concern to the churches is the circular which the 
Government has issued to the local authorities, defining very exactly 
the terms on which leases may be offered to churches to build in the 
African locations, and arrogating to itself powers to cancel a lease if 
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the occupier of a building appears to be engaging in any activi 
which could be cmaniiedte aaa anda oandiee of Sona: Me to the 
Government. In justification of this step the circular refers ‘to the 
intervention of representatives of certain church and other bodies in 
matters outside the scope of the work they undertake among the 
Natives’. Spokesmen of the churches frankly admit that it renders 
the making of plans for Christian work precarious in the extreme, 
exposes local congregations to the danger of the sudden withdrawal 
of the Church’s ministrations and challenges the Church’s whole 
claim to freedom to proclaim the Gospel. But in the face of it they 
are resolved to go on. 

The implementation of the Bantu Education Act confronts the 
churches with gravely fundamental decisions, for they must choose 
by the end of the year whether to retain control of their non-European 
schools and teacher-training colleges as private, unaided under- 
takings, or to accept state aid on a reduced scale, or entirely to 
relinquish control. Discussions within individual churches and 
educational institutions, as well as at meetings of the Christian 
Council, have revealed no disposition to claim perfection for the 
Christian schools; and there is a fairly general recognition that a 
system of public education for non-Europeans must sooner or later 
be established. Apprehension is based, rather, on the apparent 
readiness with which the missions’ long experience in this field is to 
be dis with and the particular character of the mission schools, 
with all that they have contributed, in the course of a century and a 
half, in the building up of a school as a Christian community, effaced. 
The letters —y * Department of Native Affairs, conveying the 
optional courses of action open to the owners of mission schools and 
teacher-training centres, emphasize that the removal of the religious 
element is not the p of the change; and they contain an assur- 
ance to the churches that regular facilities for them to give religious 
instruction to their respective groups will be provided. The stipula- 
tion, however, that such instruction shall be in the mother tongue 
reinforces the separatist purpose which is confirmed again in a 
document which refers to the development of ‘self-sufficient and 
responsible communities’, living ‘a healthy social and economic life 
of their own’. A sense of the dilemma which the situation represents 
is suggested in the decision of the Anglican Synod at Umtata in 
November that, while in no sense approving ‘of an act which would 
retard the progress of African education, and weaken the connexion 
of such education with the teachings of the Christian faith’, refusal to 
lease the school buildings ‘would throw many teachers out of em- 
ployment and leave many children without opportunity for any kind 
of instruction’. A similar conviction, repudiating the ee 
— of the Act, has led the Congregational, Methodist an 

resbyterian churches of South Africa to a decision ‘to lease, but not to 
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sell’ to the Government such school buildings as are required. 
Certain Anglican schools, however, in the diocese of Johannesbu 
and others maintained by the Community of the Resurrection an 
the Society of the Sacred Mission are, it is announced, to close. 
Christian leaders, meanwhile, have taken the step of creating a Trust 
Fund to assist schools the future of which may be jeopardized by the 
Act, though the prospects for such independent schools—apart from 
the question of their support—are far from bright. A resolution of 
the British Council of Churches, passed at the end of October, marks 
a departure from an earlier policy which refrained from actions and 
pronouncements which might be regarded as ‘intervention’. The 
resolution contemplates action which might ‘strengthen the churches 
in South Africa’. Two representatives of the British Council of 
Churches, Mr L. B. Greaves, of the Conference of British Mis- 
sionary Societies, and the Rev. Fenton Morley, Education Secretary 
of the (Anglican) Overseas Council, left in November on a con- 
sultative visit to the Union arranged by the Christian Council of 
South Africa. 

The need to be alert to other opportunities as they arise and to 
use Christian workers released, in the event of any large-scale 
closing of schools, to the best ible advantage in the general field 
of evangelism, has been voiced; and the challenge to strengthen the 
Sunday-schools, with carefully selected, well-trained teachers, 
assumes a new prominence. 

Fears for the standards of non-European education, already 
voiced in connexion with the Act, found vehement expression also 
at the university level when the Government announced its decision 
to put an end to the admission of non-European students to the 
Universities of Cape Town and the Witwatersrand. Opposition to 
this measure, which came from many outstanding South Africans in 
public life, was addressed not only to the arbitrary termination of an 
interracial relationship which has been a conspicuous success, but to 
high-handed interference with the freedom of action in the matter 
of the admission of students which is an essential character of any 
university. 

In a year, however, which has seen one issue after another enter 
the arena of dispute, consultations between the churches have taken 
an increasingly constructive course. The meeting of the Christian 
Council held in May was related mainly to discussion of the Bantu 
Education Act and was notable for the fact that, at the Council’s 
request, two Roman Catholic priests were nominated by their Bishop 
to attend as observers. There has been general confirmation of the 
success and value of the interchurch conference called together in 
Pretoria in 1953 by the Federal Missionary Council of the Dutch 
Reformed Churches. The subsequent circulation, over a wider field, 
of the papers delivered at the conference has evoked a large measure 
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of agreement that the division over the apartheid issue does not 
follow, within the churches, a hard and fast course, and that much 
differentiation of outlook is to be found among the Dutch Reformed 
Church leaders. Lutheran participation in the conference has 
convinced that church of its intermediary réle, and a council of 
the churches of Lutheran foundation has been formed. There has 
been keen appreciation of the Dutch Reformed Churches’ initiative; 
and the request made by the South African Institute of Race Relations 
that the Federal Missionary Council of the Dutch Reformed 
Churches shall ‘go into the question of closer co-operation between 
the churches in South Africa and use its influence to implement it’ 
reflects a very general wish; and a second conference is in fact to take 

lace in the University of the Witwatersrand in December, which 

r Norman Goodall has been invited to attend, on behalf of the 
International Missionary Council. 

Irrespective of opinions expressed by visitors and observers from 
outside the Union (the value and acceptability of which remain a 
matter of the sharpest controversy among church leaders in South 
Africa), there is a broad admission of the lack of concern, and often 
of the ignorance, which prevail among Europeans as to the full 
implications of apartheid; and the distance still to be covered, before 
a very large body of Europeans acquires and puts into practice an 
outlook at all consistent with the ideals of justice and brotherhood 
voiced at the level of responsible church leadership, is not minimized. 
Meanwhile, a new movement, ‘the Congress of the People’, multi- 
racial in composition and inclining towards the united front fostered 
by Communism, is reported to be challenging the initiative which 
liberal-minded Africans, many of them Christians, have taken, and 
to be rendering less effective other multi-racial endeavours on behalf 
of the non-European. 

In the field of practical achievement and of goodwill, however, 
the year has ww os some notable advance. The joint committee of 
Euro s and Africans formed, with much success, to examine the 
problem of African juvenile unemployment, has published its report. 
Concentrating its investigations on one area of East London, its 
recommendations are based on a recognition of the permanence 
of African urban townships. They include a request that a Union- 
wide survey of juvenile unemployment shall be undertaken and that 
an African juvenile affairs board, with Africans serving on it, shall 
be set up. The relationship seen by the committee between the 
problems which it encountered and the inadequate character of 
primary education and the lack of the compulsory factor in it, the 
absence of parental control, with parents out at work, the meagre 
recreational facilities and the slum-like housing conditions has a 

articular reality for the churches at a moment when their whole 
uture regarding educational service is in the balance; and it is in fact 
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to the churches, with their wide experience among the young, that 
the committee particularly addresses itself. A similar desire for a 
constructive approach to urban youth finds expression in the report 
of the conference organized by the Penal Reform League of South 
Africa, on ‘Crime, Punishment and Correction’ (1953 , which has 
now appeared. Evidence of growing concern for African welfare is to 
be seen in the action of the Anglo-American Corporation in makin 
generous provision, in the face of government criticism, for ododal 
uarters for African workers in the mines of the Orange Free State. 
vigorous attack, on the part of local authorities, on the immense 
undertaking involved in urban African housing as a whole has 
resulted in a reduction in the cost of buildings and in land purchase 
price, and African builders are reported to have made immense 
progress in their craft. The African labour bureaux, set up in 1952 
and now forming a network throughout the Union, are a widely 
acknowledged success and are contributing to the emergence of a 
more stable urban population. An insight into the educational 
challenge is afforded by the rapid growth in the use of non-European 
libraries reported from the Transvaal, where the central libraries and 
the outstations and depéts all record an increasing use of books, 
both for recreation and for study. The African National Soil Con- 
servation Association, an African enterprise initiated in 1953 by a 
former student of the Jan Hofmeyer School, has made good progress 
in training and enlisting Africans in the fight against erosion and in 
general in giving assistance to African farmers. 

There have been landmarks in church history in the past year: 
In Port Elizabeth the Chinese congregation which has grown up out 
of the Anglican mission for Chinese, begun ir 1916, has erected its 
first church, dedicated to St Francis Xavier. The Hermannsburg 
Mission has celebrated the centenary of its work in South Africa. 
The Community of the Resurrection, moving in accordance with its 
principle of equality between all its members, has appointed an 
African, Father Leo Rakale, as head of the mission house in Orlando 
Native township. 

The High Seadenlosion Territories came prominently into the 
picture when Dr Malan introduced in the Assembly in April a 
resolution calling for the resumption of negotiations with the British 
Government for their transfer to the Union, a step which drew a 
negative reply from Westminster. Events in the Church have 
included, in BASUTOLAND, a conference called by the Paris mission 
at Morija, which faced, among other matters, the shortage of 
missionaries and of African ministers, and which recognized the 
need to enlarge the staff and improve the quality of training in the 
theological school and so attract a higher grade of student. An 
interesting development initiated in 1953 at Morija is the correspond- 
ence course in Pm under the direction of a group of four 
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missionaries, A second meeting between pastors and students took 
place in 19 St and though operating under difficulties, the scheme is 
regarded as having made a promising start. 

News of the Ovambo Church in SourH-west AFrRIca reveals 
steady advance towards independence. There are now 47 Ovambo 
pastors and a total church membership of 79,366. At the last reports 
the six hospitals and twelve policlinics maintained by the Finnish 
Missionary Society had treated 88,377 patients in the course of a 
year. 


MADAGASCAR 


Ingen wea of progress in responsible leadership on the part of 
Malagasy Christians is to be seen in a number of quarters; but 
though Malagasy are greatly in the majority at synodal consulta- 
tions, a fundamental task none the less remains for the missionaries 
in the training of still more men and women to lead the Church. 
The meeting of the Synod of the French Church, which took place 
in April, was attended by fifteen missionaries and seventy Malagasy 
Christians, drawn from the seven regional synods which speak, 
between them, for sixteen hundred churches. An immediate 
concern of this gathering, and one which is voiced also by other 
churches and missions in Madagascar, was for the spiritual welfare 
of Malagasy students in France; and plans have been worked out 
among the churches for the joint support of a Malagasy chaplain to 
minister to such students, in close co-operation with the French 
— who is engaged in Paris in chaplaincy work among non- 

uropean students as a whole. There are examples of vigorous 
response to financial challenges, such as that made in the churches 
supported by the London Missionary Society in the Betsileo area, 
which have raised funds to support two district ministers and to 
maintain the theological college at Fianarantsoa and the educational 
work of the region. Similar reports are given by the L.M.S. of the 
church in Imerina, which, among other responsibilities, bears the 
entire cost of the theological college at tore v mere ; 

The Paris missionaries’ conference, held in April, confirmed 
the equal urgency of the challenge of the cities and towns, with their 
materialist values and secularizing influences, and the paganism and 
syncretism still to be overcome in the more remote areas, especially 
on the coast. Superstitious practices and fears, such as the belief 
in ‘heartsnatchers’, even on the part of people who take part in the 
life of the Church, are far, it is generally admitted, from being 
eradicated. Promising reports were given at the conference from the 
eastern region of the island, where new Christian groups and com- 
munities are coming into being, but from all quarters is heard the 
urgent demand for pastors, evangelists and qualified catechists. 
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Madagascar re-echoes the support voiced elsewhere for united 
theological training. An interesting event is the formation of an 
Intercollege Union, by three training colleges for the ministry, 
Ambatomanga (Paris), Ambohipotsy (L.M.S.), and Arivonimamo 
(Society of Friends), which is to meet, at each college in turn, 

times a year. The prospects of a united college remain fairly 
distant, calling for extensions of buildings and other financial outlay 
beyond existing means, but endeavours are now being made to 
adios a closer co-ordination of standards and curricula. 

Government grants for social service activities have enabled the 
Paris mission to erect new school buildings at Ambatomanga and at 
Marovoay, and the new station which has been opened at Mora- 
manga includes a large educational centre. A school for girls is in 
process of construction in Tamatave. The two Anglican secondary 
schools in Tananarive have been combined as the Ecole Anglicane 
de St Laurent. It is hoped that among the boys and girls who profit 
by the longer course now provided, with a larger staff of teachers, 
will be many who will pass the government examination which 
qualifies them to train as teachers. Educational work in Tananarive 

rofits considerably from the work of the Protestant Council of 
Education in co-ordinating the curricula and teaching in the mission 
schools. A cours complémentaire has been introduced, on an inter- 
missionary basis, to help teachers to qualify for government standards. 

Developments in urban evangelism include the social centre 
opened by the Paris mission in Majunga, the capital of the north- 
west province, with a population of 45,000, nearly half of them 
Muslims. In Tananarive, where the Y.W.C.A. has had a centre in 
operation since 1952, a similar undertaking by the Y.M.C.A. nears 
completion. 

he Scout movement is reported to be playing a powerful and 
responsible part in church life and to be extending vigorously 
among the various Christian groups. A national congress of the 
movement, which is widely interdenominational in membership, 
took place in August, and in the course of it the one hundredth 
troop, from the Anglican Cathedral of St Lawrence, Tananarive, 
was formed, and the 3500th scout, of a rural troop, invested. The 
Scout movement is the only youth organization within the non- 
Roman Catholic churches which concerns itself with the under- 
twenty age group and is led entirely by Malagasy commissioners. 

In the field of advance towards church union, the course of 
which has been traced in earlier surveys, the Synods of the Paris 
mission, the L.M.S. and the Society of Friends have had under 
consideration the concrete proposals put forward by the Union 
Committee. A further development is the uniting, in one periodical, 
Fanavaozana, of the respective monthly missionary journals of the 
three bodies. A quarterly magazine, intended for church leaders, has 
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also been launched, and the possibility of issuing a united weekly 
paper has been examined. Some hesitation is remarked among the 
other missions concerned on account of the dominant position, in 
any united structure, which the French Church might come, in an 
island within the French Union, to occupy, but the Paris mission 
has set itself to allay such ee and there is evident 


enthusiasm among Malagasy Christians as a whole to take the final 
step. 


LATIN AMERICA AND THE WEST INDIES 


N few areas of the world are the churches confronted with a task 
of the magnitude of that which faces them in Latin America, 
either as to the geographical scale on which it presents itself or as to 
the speed of territorial exploitation and development with which 
the churches seek to keep pace. The vigour of the churches’ response 
may be traced here not only in the context of the Evangelical com- 
munities, but also in relation to the Eastern Orthodox Church, 
which, largely through the energies and fidelity of refugee immi- 
grants, has increased its total number of churches from ten in 1945 
to thirty-one to-day, the most rapid growth being in ARGENTINA 
and Braziv. The Evangelical inoclion as a whole give clear evidence 
of increasing strength and outreach, though at varying rates. Reports 
from ARGENTINA suggest marked growth on the part of such churches 
as the Pentecostals and the Brethren, while the longer-established 
churches advance at a somewhat slower pace. Restrictions recently 
experienced have also lessened: the suppression of the Salvation 
Army, which we recorded in our last survey, did not, we are glad to 
learn, eventually take place, and represented pressure from a 
‘splinter’ political group whose views did not meet with general 
support. We note also that in our last survey we were premature in 
announcing the removal of the ban on Evangelical broadcasts, and 
that it was in fact only in March 1954 that, as a result of personal 
representations to President Perén, Evangelical programmes came 
over the air again. In PARAGUAY, missions are finding opportunities 
for a steady extension of work to bring them into contact with new 
communities, in a particularly undeveloped environment and in a 
country where the challenge to the churches’ social ministrations 
finds an immense field. The Paracuay reports of the Mennonite 
Church, whose activities include an experimental rural farm, speak 
of the great need for agricultural training and for the inculcation of 
a responsible attitude to the use of the land. Southern Baptist reports 
from Urucuay record increased giving on the part of the churches, 
as a result of the Bible study in stewardship recently carried out. 
Several Christian groups have opened new work in the interior; 
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and the Waldenesian Church, the largest Protestant group in 
Urucuay, has followed up its recent advance in Nueva Palmira with 
extension in Cardina and elsewhere. In CHILE, the South American 
Missionary ny discerns an increasing maturity on the part of the 
Indian people of the villages among whom it is at work, with 
responsibility for the rural schools less completely in the hands of 
the mission, and with signs of a response on the part of people who 
have had nothing to do with the mission for many years. The Bible 
circulates without hindrance in CHILE, where a movement of 
religious revival has taken place in recent years on a scale of response 
that will fill a building the size of the National Stadium in Santiago 
to capacity for an evangelistic meeting. Missionary societies have 
taken a full part in Bible distribution, together with the Bible Society 
colporteurs regularly engaged in the task, and in the course of one 
week of evangelism over 4,000 Bibles were sold. The strength of the 
Evangelical Church in Brazit has been revealed with particular 
clarity in the manifesto with which it has challenged the nation, in 
astringent terms, to overcome the economic and moral crisis which 
confronts it, by a return to Christian and Biblical foundations. The 
document, which is the outcome of round-table discussions between 
churches at work in the capital and in neighbouring cities, and which 
was drawn up by a commission subsequently formed by the Evan- 
gelical Confederation, has been widely commented upon for its 
courage and its timeliness. In its insistence, for the maintenance of a 
healthy nation, on freedom of conscience and of worship and on 
freedom to preach the Gospel, on the preservation of a complete 
separation between Church and State, on the challenge to racial 
equality and to a constructive approach to social problems, it reveals 
the vitality of a positive and progressive element in the life of Brazil. 
Developments in CoLomsia show little sign of a relaxation in 
the oppression to which the Evangelical churches have been sub- 
jected, generally at Roman Catholic instigation, in the past six years. 
In the appeal which the Confederation of Evangelical Churches 
finally addressed to United Nations in April, authenticated figures 
were presented regarding the persecution which the churches have 
undergone: 53 people killed, 43 churches or chapels destroyed, 116 
puny schools forced to close, while thousands of church members 
ve been separated from the congregations to which they belonged. 
The immediate cause of the appeal was two-fold: in the first place, 
further legislation has been introduced (late in 1953) to expel the 
Evangelical churches from the eighteen regions which are designated 
‘Catholic Mission Territories’. In these vast areas, which constitute 
three-quarters of the whole of Colombia, the Evangelical churches 
have some twenty Colombian pastors at work and established 
commitments to the extent of twenty-five churches, with auxiliary 
institutions, and twenty-five primary day-schools: In the second 
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place, changes in the Constitution of Colombia, which are under 
discussion by the Constituent Assembly, would affect the Evangelical 
churches in two vital respects: they would confine non-Roman 
Catholic worship and other activity strictly to church buildings, 
with no right of assembly in the open or in private homes or other 
buildings, and they would make it necessary for Roman Catholics 
(using the term in the most comprehensive, nominal method of 
classification) in all schools to receive Roman Catholic instruction. 
In bringing a lamentable situation into the wider court of appeal, 
the Evangelical Confederation claims that two international charters 
(apart from article *% of Colombia’s own Constitution), have been 
violated: the United Nations universal charter of human rights and 
the charter of the Organization of American States, drawn up in 
Colombia’s own capital, Bogota, in 1948. The exposure to inter- 
national opinion of the plight of the Colombian churches has led to 
frank and widespread comment in Christian gatherings and in 
Christian journals; and its consideration in the Vatican has aroused 
hopes of intervention at the highest Roman Catholic level. 

Reports from BoLivia suggest a generally more favourable 
atmosphere for Evangelical work and an encouraging response to it. 
Progress is specially marked, in the view of Canadian Baptist 
workers, in the schools, twenty-one of which, for instance, the 
mission now has in full operation in the Guatajata area. A particular 
character of these schools is that the teachers include Christian farm 
workers drawn from the local community. The two-year course in 
Bible training given at the Bible College in Guatajata is helping to 
form a responsible group of leaders. 

Work in San SALVADOR, again, meets with growing appreciation, 
and the Evangelical schools stand high. bag: some opposition is 
still encountered from the Roman Catholic Church, the attitude of 
the Government and of the people as a whole is one of tolerance. 
Self-support is on the increase within the Christian groups, who are 
ready to make efforts to raise the money required for the extension 
of buildings and for other material needs. 

Among evangelistic developments, an impressive event in 
ARGENTINA has been the phenomenal response to the open-air 
meetings of the American faith-healer and evangelist, “Tommy’ 
Hicks, who, towards the end of his campaign, was drawing an 
average nightly attendance of over 100,000. Opinions have varied as 
to the lasting character of such a response, but immediate results 
have been a noticeable increase in the interest in faith-healing, a 
steady influx into the Evangelical churches and an immense demand 
for the Bible, supplies of which at one time in the campaign were 
sold out. A new Bible House is in process of erection in Buenos 
Aires and a revised edition of the Bible in Spanish has been published. 
The challenge to the further indigenization of the Church was frankly 
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voiced by Dr D. T. Niles, of Ceylon, when he visited Union 
Theological Seminary, Buenos Aires, to deliver the Carnahan 
Lectures. Much strength is likely to come to evangelism through 
medical service as a result of the Sanatorio Evangélico which the 
Asociacién Mutalista Evangélica decided in September to purchase. 
In Brazit the Presbyterian Church is well advanced on a ten- 
year centenary campaign, to culminate in 1959, one purpose of 
which is to double the number of communicant members of the 
Church. A conference has taken place at Campinas between leaders 
of the Presbyterian Church and the missionaries of the American 
Presbyterian mission boards, northern and southern, to draw up a 
plan, for a time of vast evangelistic opportunity, based on vigorous 
co-operation between the church and the missions. The settlement 
of Japanese Christian immigrants (a further nine hundred of whom 
were recently brought to Brazil on the maiden voyage of the new 
Japanese liner, Brazil Maru), remains a constant Ha heed to help 
meet which some thirty young people a year are being selected and 
trained in Japan by the Enotes The link between Japan and Brazil 
is also strong in the Episcopal Church. A Japanese priest, thirty 
years resident in Brazil, has worked tirelessly in the settlement of 
Japanese Episcopalian immigrants in many parts of the country. 
In Peru the churches face a potential opportunity for advance on 
a large scale through the new railway now under construction, 
which will link western and central Peru with the Amazon river 
system and will thus provide lines of communication right across 
South America. Of particular significance is the highway under 
construction, at his own expense, by the well-known American 
manufacturer, Mr Le Tourneau, a Christian, employing Christian 
workers, to facilitate the development of the forest region between 
Pucallpa and the eastern Andes and to colonize the 400,000 hectares 
of virgin territory which he has received from the Government. 
The United Andean Mission in Ecuapor, centred, as readers of 
earlier surveys will recall, on a farm at Picalqui, fifty miles north of 
Quito, is steadily extending its contacts with the surrounding 
villages, and its six-grade primary school for Indians is still the only 
one in the open country. The clinic established at. Picalqui meets 
with a ready response and is extending its services. The recognized 
need for a larger number of missionaries speaks for the success of 
the whole venture, which baptized its first converts two years ago. 
VENEZUELA has celebrated the centenary of the appointment, by the 
American Bible Society, with headquarters in that country, of an 
agent for Spanish South America. From the central depét in Caracas 
the Scriptures are being issued, in thirty languages, at the rate of 
seven hundred volumes a day. Venezuelan churches are taking a large 
share in the cost of production and in Bible distribution. 
Advance takes place in the Evangelical Church in Mexico at a 
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rate which calls for more speedy consolidation that can often be 
achieved, though here again the extent to which Mexican Christians 
are assuming responsibility for evangelism strengthens the whole 
framework of a growing church. Outreach into regions which are 
now being exploited continues to figure in reports: we note the new 
church built by the American Board of Commissioners at Guadala- 
jara, for a growing community; and the plans of the Southern Baptist 
mission to open a hospital in the same place. 

A glance at reports of the activities and plans of the theological 
seminaries of the region suggests much concentration on the creation 
of trained and dedicated leaders for the many aspects of church life 
and pioneer evangelism which Latin America provides. A team of 
Methodist pastors from the United States has toured the continent 
and has organized study conferences on ‘visitation evangelism’. 
Opportunity for discussion of experiences and problems on a wide 
scale has been provided by the seminarians’ conference held at Sao 
Paolo, BraziL, which was attended by theological teachers and 
students from many parts of Latin America. The Southern Baptist 
mission has opened in Buenos Aires an international Baptist 
seminary, for students from the five southern countries of the 
continent, with an initial enrolment of fifty-three, men and women. 
The same mission’s seminary in BraziL has developed ‘extension 
classes’ in six states; and at the last reports there were 114 students 
engaged in study on those lines. The Evangelical Union of South 
America claims much success for its Indian Bible School experiment 
at Sicuani, Peru, the training at which includes participation in 
house-to-house visitation in Sicuani and in the surrounding villages. 
The students vary greatly as to their ability, but their response to 
the opportunities offered to them, bearing in mind the primitive 
background from which many of them have only recently come, has 
made the whole project very much worth while. In both Puerto 
Rica and CuBa co-operation among the churches finds expression 
primarily in the support of the united theological seminaries which 
the churches in both islands maintain. The seminary at Matanzas, 
Cusa, a joint undertaking of the Methodist, Presbyterian and 
Protestant Episcopal churches, was the setting for the Caribbean 
leadership training conference organized, in December 1953, by the 
World’s Student Christian Federation and attended by eighty 
delegates from nine countries. 

Latin American delegates who took part in the meeting of the 
Ad Interim committee of the International Missionary Council 
expressed eagerness for the extension of union seminaries on the 
lines of those already established in ARGENTINA, PuERTO Rico and 
Cusa; and an opportunity for regional round-table study of common 
tasks would clearly be welcomed. The I.M.C. has sought to discover 
the oecumenical prospects in the Caribbean by sending one of its 
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officers, Mr E. J. Bingle, to engage in informal discussion with 
church leaders in Cuspa, Pugrto Rico, Haiti, the Dominican 
REPUBLIC, parts of the British West INDIEs and SuRINAM. 


Tue British West INDIES 


The churches of this area have still far to go, on their own 
admission, to build up and maintain permanent facilities for con- 
sultation and action on the many problems and opportunities which 
they face in common, though the Christian Council of JAMAICA has 
a good deal of achievement on an inter-church basis to its credit. 
There is, however, much interest in the projected plans for a 
Caribbean conference, which were examined further in the course of 
the discussion referred to above; and if permanent machinery for 
regular consultation is not much in evidence, the past year reveals 
some vigorous activity in the practical field of joint witness to the 
Faith. We note the ‘Christian Citizenship Week’ organized in St 
VINCENT by the Anglican and Methodist churches and the joint 
evangelistic crusade carried out on an interdenominational basis in 
BarBapos; while a ‘united evangelical crusade’ in TRINIDAD, 
organized by the Latin American Mission and supported by ten 
denominations, drew crowds to the airport hangar placed by the 
Government at the disposal of the churches upon its removal to the 
dock site of Port-of-Spain, before being put to permanent use as a 
customs shed. The success of the venture is largely attributed to the 
well-attended prayer meetings held daily at 6.45 a.m. in a Presby- 
terian church. Local Christian workers were carefully trained as 
‘counsellors’; and the practice of issuing ‘decision cards’ was 
followed up and strengthened by a gift of a copy of St fohn’s Gospel 
to those ake signed, and the launching of them on a correspondence 
course of instruction in the New Testament. 

Reports stress constantly and with one voice the need for a 

r and a stronger ministry, and there are interesting developments 
which seek to meet this need. Further details have been worked out 
for the united theological training scheme on which the Congre- 
gational, Moravian and Presbyterian churches in JAMaIca have for 
some time been engaged. Still to be called St Colme’s (the name of 
the existing Presbyterian college), the new, and larger, institution 
will stand on the Methodist property at Caenwood, adjacent to the 
Methodists’ own college; and while remaining a Presbyterian 
responsibility, it will have the support of the Congregationalists and 
the Moravians and also of the Disciples of Christ, who have now 
joined the scheme. It is hoped that out of this development a union 
college will grow. At St Peter’s Theological College, Jamaica, 
Anglican ordinands in training include a Chinese student who is 
preparing to take part in the ministry to the Chinese community. 
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Opinions all over the area agree as to the undoubted urgency of 
the problem presented by the steady expansion of the work of 
independent sects; and a good deal of the emphasis on the need for 
a strong ministry is related to the task of creating well-founded 
Christian churches whose members will not lightly abandon their 
traditional allegiance. 

The Moravian Church, which has celebrated the bi-centenary 
of the landing of its first missionaries in JAMAICA, now has a regis- 
tered membership of §:000, with several thousand adherents, 5,000 
children in Sunday-schools and 12,000 in its 52 day-schools. 

The challenge of family life continues to call for much thought, 
related in part to the need to stimulate still further initiative in 
evangelism on the part of the lay members of the Church. Reports 
of the ‘family life and home week’ campaign, carried out by the 
Presbyterian Church in Jamaica, indicate that over 110 church 
members had trained to take part in the campaign, which is to 
become an annual event. An Order of Deaconesses has been instituted 
by the Presbyterian Church, and the first candidates to come forward 
have begun their training. A new programme for general lay training 
has also been worked out. Anglican reports, again, from ANTIGUA, 
in stressing the need to strengthen the indigenous ministry, em- 
phasize the scope for work by Sisterhoods. 

The suspension of the Constitution in British GUIANA and the 
entry upon a period described by the Constitutional Commission as 
one of ‘marking time’ have afforded some relief to the churches from 
the totalitarian threats (such as the proposal to remove education 
from the dual control of the Government and the missions) with 
which | were faced when the People’s Progressive Party came into 
power. Though it is generally edeveindas? that church members 
as a whole stood firm through the critical days, the continued in- 
fluence of the ‘P.P.P.’, as a result of the vigour with which it covered 
the country in its election campaign, is not under-estimated; nor is 
the activity of a body of well-trained young Communists who have 
turned their attention to attacking and slandering the Church, and 
who establish house-to-house personal contacts, ignored. Christian 
leaders anticipate a particularly vital field of service in the new 
housing estates that will come rapidly into being as the Government’s 
development plans take shape. Outreach into new areas includes the 
survey expedition on which the Unevangelized Fields Mission has 
recently embarked in unchartered territory, which has taken it over 
the frontier into Northern Brazit and into contact with the un- 
touched Indian tribes who live up the tributaries of the Trombetes 
river. A united advance up the Demerara river, to the bauxite 
mining town of MacKenzie, has resulted in the inauguration of the 
first united mission station in British GumaNa, by the Congrega- 
tionalist, Methodist and Moravian churches. 

5 
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THE PACIFIC AREA 


THE PHILIPPINES 


eee co-operative structure which gains steadily in strength in 
the work of the churches in the Philippines, through the many 
branches of activity in which the Philippine Federation of Christian 
Churches is engaged, makes the Philippines a valuable meeting 
place also for wider consultations among the churches of Asia as a 
whole. The Y.M.C.A.s of Asia held their third Asian leaders’ con- 
ference in Baguio in December, 1953, and began the year with a 
greatly stren ed sense of solidarity among the Asian movements. 
we write, the East Asia seminar-conference on Christian family 
life (jointly sponsored by the Federation and the I.M.C.) opens in 
Manila, with delegates from twelve Asian countries assembled to 
discuss ‘the Christian family in changing East Asia’. The Philippine 
Federation is also actively concerned with the plan now under 
discussion among the churches of the region to hold an inter-Asian 
‘workshop’ in journalism in Manila in 1955. 

At the Federation’s fourth post-war biennial convention, held 
in Manila in March, progress was reported in several fields: the 
department of Christian education is producing ‘lesson helps’ to a 
total of some 20,000 volumes a year and has included in its publica- 
tions in 1954 a new series of Sunday-school lessons. The department 
of rural life is receiving wide recognition, nationally and inter- 
nationally. It has taken an active part in creating support for two 
Bills which have been before Congress, aiming at the authorization of 
negotiated purchase or expropriation of large estates and at improving 
the anager) dow The department has also endeavoured to secure the 
release of land in the Cagayan Valley for the settlement of thousands 
of landless tenants. Six farmers’ institutes have been held in the 
past year, and general advance is claimed towards establishing this 
practice at the local church level. Teachers of agriculture in the 
Christian schools are pressing for more facilities for extension and 
demonstration work in the local environment, to reinforce the 
theoretical instruction given in the schools. 

The Federation is concerned, in a country far larger than evangel- 
istic forces can adequately cover, with the question of comity, and 
with the avoidance of duplication in all fields of work. A statement 
issued by the Federation (in November 1953) urges upon member 
churches the necessity to confer with the ministers of churches 
already established in an area before opening new work there and 
stresses the need for co-operation at the local level on this matter. 
The tendency of the independent sects to ignore the unevangelized 
areas and to build up congregations from among people who have 
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lapsed in their membership of other churches is commented upon, 
though the situation is recognized as evidence of vulnerability on the 
- of existing Christian groups and of some weakness in the 
ollowing-up of the first stages of evangelism. 

Religious freedom, in a country where the Roman Catholic and 
Evangelical churches take diametrically opposite views on the relations 
between Church and State, of necessity remains a matter of con- 
troversy; and the renewal of pressure by the Roman Catholic 
Church, from the strong majority position which it occupies, for the 
introduction of religious instruction in the Christian schools, 
contrary to the terms of the constitution, has drawn protests from 
the Evangelical churches, who have received, through the Philippine 
Federation, an assurance from the President of the Republic that full 
religious liberty will be maintained. Reports also note a Roman 
Catholic tendency to play down the appeal of Filipino national 
heroes, and efforts to restrict the circulation of such books as the 

rize-winning biography of José Rizal. An ordinance passed by the 

Municipal Council of Sao Tomas, Pampanga, which forbids any 
— body to hold a revival or religious meeting outside an 
established church without first paying a fee and only after three 
days’ notice, has also been resi by the Philippine Federation, 
among the member churches of which a religious liberty union has 
been formed. 

Though confessional differences remain, aay: a part of the 
background of Christian work in the Philippines, there is vigorous 
advance to record. Reports were brought to the General Assembly 
of the United Church of Christ of the organization of two new 
mission conferences, one embodying the work among the Moros of 
Central Mindanao and the other that in the mountain region of 
northern Luzon. The United Church has sent its first workers to 
full-time service among the Bilaan Fang in southern Mindanao 
and they are to be followed by a medical unit. A broadened programme 
of instruction in stewardship has been worked out, to meet increasing 
financial needs, and good reports of pilot projects carried out in 
stewardship and evangelism have been received. The posters pro- 
duced as an experiment in the promotion of stewardship have not 
only met with much success in the Philippines but have been in 
demand also in Thailand, Burma and India. 

The National Women’s Association has held its third biennial 
convention, with representatives from every area of the United 
Church. The Student Christian Movement, which is now a member 
of the World’s Student Christian Federation, organized, in Luzon, 
its first regional conference, on the theme “Towards a Conscience 
for the Campus’, and is planning a national conference. Seven 
hundred scouts from Protestant troops attended the Philippines’ 
first national Jamboree, which took place in April. The Union 
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Theological Seminary has installed its first Filipino President, the 
Rev. Benjamin Guansing. 

Evidence of oversea outreach is to be seen in the appointment by 
the Methodist Church of its first worker to go abroad, a deaconess | 
who left for Okinawa in June, and in the plans now in hand, between 
the youth se rere of the Philippine Federation, the World 
Council for Christian Education and the Christian Council of 
Nigeria, to send a Filipino youth worker to that country. 





Tue Soutu PAciFic 


The research into education on which the Institute established 
in Suva has recently been engaged, for the benefit in the first 
lace of the British Protectorates of Fiji, the GitBert and ELLice 
SLANDS and the BriTisH SOLOMON IsLaNnps, was related principally 
to the establishment of a method of selection for secondary education, 
and its findings will be of general interest and, with some variation, 
of general application throughout the area. Tests also carried out to 
discover the durability of the effects of schooling, among people 
some years away from school, gave itive results which are 
illumina a and encouraging to the Christian churches of the whole 
region, with their many commitments in the educational field. The 
production of Christian literature, a parallel challenge to that of 
education, makes p under the Pacific Christian Literature 
Society, whose list a publications in both the spiritual and the 
practical field grows apace. A First Book about Praying, in Fijian, 
selections from the Gospel of St Mark in Arokaivan and the whole 
Gospel of St Matthew in Nauruan are among the booklets in prepara- 
tion; and a ie —_— or anions I o - ep a. in a re 
the languages spoken in the region and in English. ets on debt 
and on aaeme at heoseeuiiee and heaiieukeniog have been 
ublished in co-o me with the ae a the Pantie * 
iety’s quarterly jou in simple English, the Pacific Is 
World. te. ve ade its eshiation to ~ 00 copies and a good 
number of articles have been submitted by Pacific Islanders. 

The strengthening of indigenous leadership remains a constant 
feature of ae wa, Fa throughout the islands. We note the 
London Missionary Society’s re-emphasis, in relation to its work in 
Papua-New GuIngA and to the activities of Lawes College in 
particular, of the need to increase the number of Papuan pastor- 
teachers and on the wisdom of looking towards a reduction in the 
number of workers drawn from other islands, if a strong Papuan 

inistry is to be built up. We note also, as evidence of the increasin: 
of the island churches which have grown out of the wor! 
of the L.M.S., that, for the first time, the Congregational Union of 
New Zealand invited them to send representatives to its last annual 
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assembly, and that it regards the theological training of students from 
the islands as one of the most effective aspects of the work of the 
na RN College established in Auckland three years ago. 

he work begun among hitherto unevangelized tribes in the 
central highlands of Papua-New Gunga, recorded in recent surveys, 
continues to extend, on lines that follow closely the Administration’s 
establishment of contact with these people. Australian and New 
Zealand Methodist missionaries, together with workers from PAPuA- 
New Guinea itself and from the SoLomon IsLanps, have opened a 
second mission station, at Tari, and are seeking for opportunity to 
advance further, subject to the ‘restricted area’ conditions which the 
Australian Government has of necessity for the time being imposed. 


| The new station includes a church and three schools, and there is a 


gratifying response to medical work. At Mendi, where a church was 
opened in 1953, adult education schools, for men and women, have 
been maintained, and agricultural instruction has also been given. 
The task of building a church among these recently discovered 

ple is likely, it is re ized, to be slow of achievement, but the 
oundations, it is believed, have undoubtedly been laid. An almost 
fantastic development was the discovery in on in the course of an 
aerial survey by officers of the Administration, of yet another large 
body of natives, estimated at 100,000 and living in well-planned 
villages in fertile, cultivated valleys behind the Muller and Karius 
ranges north-west of Tari. 

A landmark in the life of the Church in the Anglican diocese of 
MELANESIA was reached when European and Melanesian clergy met 
for the first time on equal terms to nominate their new bishop, 
who was the first Bishop of Melanesia to be consecrated in the 
islands. A ‘Church Association’, moreover, which has been formed 
on the island of Malaita, on the initiative of a Melanesian priest, 
is designed to promote and widen responsible concern for the 
life and support of the Church. School, medical and farm com- 
mittees have been formed; and while the synodal authorities recognize 
the need to give the movement careful guidance, the enthusiasm and 
responsibility with which it has been worked out indicate a healthy 
desire on the part of the people to tackle their own problems. 

News from Fij1, where the Methodist Church has celebrated the 
centenary of the conversion of Thakombau, a notoriously evil King 
of Bau, includes an appraisal of the results of the evangelistic 
campaign, the second stage of which (in late 1953) was directed 
towards the large body of le, more than half the population of 
Fiji, who remain outside the | hurch. The — gained much 
strength from the united participation in it of Fijians, Indians and 
Europeans. Follow-up missions are taking place throughout the 
Colony. Indigenous leadership has been strengthened in the Anglican 
diocese of PoLyNnegsia by the fact that the diocesan synod now 
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includes Indians, Melanesians and Tongans among its members, 
An ordination school has been opened at the Patterson Settlement. 

Plans are in hand for the building of places of worship in three 
centres in Lautoka, Fiji and the extension of the gold-mining area 
in the same region calls for pastoral planning. For the group of 
Solomon islanders in Fiji, among whom the Anglican Church is at 
work, there are prospects of a school by the end of 1954. 

In the New Hesripes Australian Presbyterian missionaries have 
worked out a new syllabus of education for village and district 
schools, with a complete set of texts for use with it. ‘The theological 
course at Tangoa has been reorganized, to bring it more directly 
into line with those provided in Australia and New Zealand. At 
Onesua a new high school for boys, providing academic, agricultural 
and technical education, the first school of its kind in the Con- 
dominium, has been opened. 

The gathering of pastors organized by the Paris mission in 
February, ina foingun' held at the vo he | for pastors on Hermon, 
the hill which dominates the port of Papeete, ‘TAHITI, provided both 
a spell of relief from the isolated life which Pacific Islander ministers 
often live and the opportunity to face together, in an atmosphere 
of spiritual retreat and counsel, common experiences and tasks, 
Unhurried and fruitful discussion took place on the réle of the 
missionary in the indigenous church and on the whole range of 
church life—the Sunday-school and catechism instruction, the 
reception of catechumens into the Church, the appointment of 
deacons, services of preparation for Holy Communion, the need for 
certain changes in church discipline, in the form of Sunday services 
and in the week of prayer. Forty-seven pastors returned to widely 
scattered stations invigorated and refreshed. 


THE JEWS 


HERE has been no lack of initiative, over the past year, in 
efforts to promote understanding between Christians and Jews. 

The Council of Christians and Jews has published the results of a 
survey of religious text-books, in the course of which over one 
hundred books have been examined, by men and women drawn 
from a variety of experience; and the result of the survey, which 
records an impression of a generally fair presentation of doctrine 
and history, has afforded no paren for constructive discussion on 
ways of removing the mutual misconceptions and misinterpretations 
which still persist. The first Robert Waley Cohen Memorial Lecture, 
founded by the Council of Christians and Jews, in honour of one 
of its earliest and most fervent supporters, was delivered in the New 
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Hall of Lincoln’s Inn, London, in October, by Sir Richard Living- 
stone, who took as his subject “Tolerance in Theory and Practice’. 
A group of American Jews have conducted an enquiry into conditions 
which exist in Germany for the small Jewish Christian community 
which still survives and in general to examine the relations between 
Christians and Jews. The group recognize the persistence of the 
effects of the Nazi indoctrination among the older generation, but 
comment upon the evidence of much voluntary activity in the field 
of inter-religious understanding. The sixth of the study conferences 
organized annually in Germany by the Church’s Committee for 
Service to Israel took place at Staniahoien in February and, on the 
theme of ‘Church and Israel’, formed the occasion for some chal- 
lenging and enlightening exchanges of view. Facilities for Biblical 
research have been strengthened with the reopening, on the premises 
of the University of London, of the Mocatta Library and Museum of 
the Jewish Historical Society, the former building of which was 
destroyed during the war. Significant publications on the subject of 
Christians and Jews have included The Church and the Fewish People, 
a symposium prepared for the Evanston Assembly of the World 
Council of Churches by the International Committee on the Christian 
Approach to the Jews and edited by its Secretary, the Rev. Gate 
Hedenquist. The American section of the International Committee 
held a meeting at Lake Geneva, Wisconsin, a few days before the 
opening of the Evanston Assembly. It noted with satisfaction the 
importance attached to the People of Israel in the report of the 
ilesee Committee on the main theme of the Assembly—‘Christ— 
the Hope of the world’, and itself reaffirmed this conviction in the 
following terms: ‘The Christian hope cannot be fully comprehended 
without relation to the hope of Israel, manifested not only in the Old 
Testament, but also in God’s continuous dealings with the Jewish 
people.’ Anticipation of the discussion of the Christian approach to 
the Jews at Evanston, within the section on evangelism, had already 
been expressed at the meeting of the joint committee of the Inter- 
national Missionary Council and the World Council of Churches in 
January; and the joint committee itself, recognizing the need to give 
further and more concentrated attention to the question of the Jews, 
decided to make full provision for it at one of its first meetings 
after the summer of 1954. It was a matter of some disappointment 
that the Evanston Assembly did little more than reaffirm its con- 
viction ‘that anti-Semitic prejudice is incompatible with the Christian 
faith’ and recommend to the Central Committee ‘that the study of 
anti-Semitism be pressed forward. .. .’ It also requested the Central 
Committee, however, to commend to the churches the study of the 
question: ‘Israel’s hope and the churches’ obligation towards it’. 
Reports brought to the meeting of the Ad Interim committee 
of the International Missionary Council, based on recent contact 
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with the State of IsRaEL, confirm the differentiation of mood still 
to be discerned between the fervent immigrants and the refugees 
for whom migration to Israel has meant a difficult and uprooting 
experience, and who y mepace the still considerable element in the 
population in whom the spirit of hope is conspicuously lacking. 
Comment on the Church’s task in Israel draws special attention to 
the challenge of Jewish youth, many of whom pay lip service to 
the old religion, but among whom a new culture and spirit are 
developing. The réle of the Hebrew Christian, with his desire and 
capacity to combine witness to his Christian faith with full par- 
ticipation, as an Israeli citizen, in the life of the new State, is a 
central theme in evangelistic planning for an area in which the 
western missionary represents a particularly foreign element. The 
newly formed Hebrew Christian Alliance of Israel, though still only 
in its early days, may well contribute much in the interpretation of 
the Hebrew Christian minority to the Israeli people as a whole. 
Israeli interest in the Bible is to be seen in the attendance of seven 
hundred people, most of them students from the Hebrew University, 
at the second annual conference organized in Jerusalem by the 
Israel Society for Biblical Research, and in the Bible Week which 
took place in Haifa in June, on the initiative of the Hebrew University, 
the Hebrew Cultural Committee of the Labour Council, the Bible 
Research Society and the Government ere of Antiquities, 
one outcome of which was the formation of Bible study circles. 

The significance for the Christian Church of the emergence of 
the State of Israel was one point discussed at Lake Geneva, and, 
arising out of it, plans have been made for an international group 
of theologians to meet at Bossey, Switzerland, in March, 1955, to 
discuss the theological significance of the State of Israel. Develop- 
ments in the work ‘of missions in IsRAEL have included the opening 
of St Paul’s (Anglican) Church, Jerusalem, on January 25th, and the 

uisitioning of the Church Missions to Jews’ high-school 

buil at Jaffa, thus enabling the mission to go forward on the 
joint scheme for enlargement on which it is engaged with the Church 
of Scotland mission’s Tabeetha school. Christian literature needs 
and opportunities in Israel have led to the appointment by the 
1.C.C.A.J. of a special secretary for publications. 

Church Missions to Jews reports from ErTuHiopia indicate a 

romising res to Christian teaching on the part of men, man 

unconverted Falasha Jews among them, as well as some non-Jewis 
Amharas. A ee iragr en. Sac sgpe has been issued, in duplicated 
form, and a book in ic on Christian doctrine is shortly to 


Some change has come over the sharp diminution in the rate at 
which migration to Israel was taking place in the countries of 
NortH ArFrica, as a result, it is believed, of the political changes 
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which these countries have undergone in fecent months. The new 
régime in TUNISIA, for instance, has placed the Jewish population in 
a aga of some uncertainty, and many Jewish shop-keepers are 
selling out and leaving for France or Israel. In Morocco, again, the 
Jews are reported to be on the move on a considerable scale. Twelve 
thousand have left Casablanca for Israel in the last few months; and 
many more than the State of Israel can accommodate, in the con- 
ditions of restricted immigration which it has introduced, are seeking 
permits to enter. 


FROM ALL OVER THE WORLD 


ik Nie main events of an ‘oecumenical year’, the meeting of the Ad 

Interim committee of the International Missionary Council at 
Staten Island, New York, in July, and the second Assembly of the 
World Council of Churches at Evanston, Illinois, in August, have 
been discussed in this Review; and much that preoccupied the 
I.M.C. meeting figures in the foregoing pages. Viewed in the light 
of the Christian mission, the Evanston Assembly, with its brilliantly 
relevant choice of theme in the Christian Hope, was significant, 
among many other reasons, for the marked increase in the number 
of delegates from the younger churches—s3, for example, from 
India alone—over their representation at Amsterdam in 1948, 
though some areas, and notably Africa, sent a proportionately 
cae number of delegates. The Biblical focus, moreover, provided 
by the theme won the Assembly the participation of a number of 
extreme Protestant bodies, with extensive missionary commitments, 
which do not readily co-operate in common Christian enterprise. 
The admission to membership of the Dutch Reformed Church of 
the Cape Province, South Africa and the Bantu Presbyterian Church 
of South Africa brought the number of churches members of the 
Council to a total of 163. The message which the Assembly issued 
addressed itself to the churches themselves; and it faced them, in 
the concrete questions which it posed, with the evangelistic obligation 
implied in the implementation of the Assembly at the level of the 
local church. ; 

The I.M.C, has been scpongtonnes by the affiliation of three more 
councils: the Christian Council of Jamaica, the All-Pakistan Christian 
Council and the United Christian Council of Sierra Leone. Certain 
emphases that are marked in this survey were recognized by the 
committee: it recommended the plan referred to above, in the 
section on China, to train missionaries for the eventual re-opening 
of China to contact with the world Church, for further study. In 
the light of the whole challenge of Africa it resolved ‘that the I.M.C. 
should give the highest possible priority to the needs of churches 
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and missions in Africa (south of the Sahara)’. It gave its continued 
sponsorship and support to the scheme known as ‘World Christian 

ks’, planned largely on the initiative of the Christian Literature 
Council of the Conference of British Missionary Societies and the 
Committee on Literature and Literacy, Division of Foreign Missions, 
NCCCUSA, to provide simply written books related to the Christian 
Faith and to problems confronting ministers and teachers to-day, 
and the first two of which, The Christians’ God, by Bishop Stephen 
Neill, and Christian Giving, by the late Bishop Azariah, of Dornakal, 
were published in October. 

The activities of the I.M.C. and the World Council of Churches 
have been further co-ordinated by the decision to integrate the 
Research Department of the I.M.C. with the World Council of 
Churches’ Division of Studies; and the creation of a full-time 
secretaryship of the joint committee of the two bodies, which 
Dr Norman Goodall is to hold, provides for close and constant 
consultation between them. The Commission of the Churches on 
International Affairs, already jointly maintained by the two move- 
ments, has continued its endeavours to form a Christian public 
opinion on the issues which it watches closely, especially religious 
li , disarmament and the peace question; and there are now 
twenty-two national commissions working in co-operation with the 
international body. 

World confessional gatherings have also been a feature of the 
year: delegates from every diocese in the Anglican Communion 
attended the congress held at Minneapolis, U.S.A. in August, and 
the World Presbyterian Alliance met at Princeton, N.J., in the same 
month. The quadrennial meeting of the Scandinavian Missionary 
Council took place in Stockholm in May. The first conference to 
be held in FINLAND between Lutheran and Orthodox churchmen 
took place in — the first meeting of the Una Sancta movement 
to be held in Germany since the war drew a group of Roman 
Catholic and Protestant theologians to Berlin to seek the continued 
promotion of mutual understanding. Further conversations between 
delegates of the Church of ENGLAND and the Church of ScoTLanp, 
with the participation also of representatives of the Episcopal Church 
of Scotland and the Presbyterian Church of England, were held in 
Edinburgh in October. In the U.S.A. the Northern, Southern and 
United Presbyterians have continued their union discussions and the 
Evangelical and Reformed Church and the Congregational Christian 
Churches their plans for merging. 

The stimulation, within = older churches’, of concern for the 
Christian mission, and for the oecumenical venture as a whole, has 
made progress. Reports from SWITZERLAND indicate an increased 
interest in the Church oversea on the part of theological students, 
for whom a conference on the subject has been held. Efforts to 
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interest industrial people are meeting with response. There are also 
plans to organize professional groups for the support of missions; 
and the formation of a kind of ‘mission synod’, to which every 
parish in Switzerland would appoint two delegates, is under dis- 
cussion. In FINLAND the theological faculty of the University of 
Helsinki is founding new theological establishments, the first of 
which is to be an oecumenical institution. The Evangelical Missionary 
Council of GERMANY held, at Biisum, the third of its missionary 
study courses, with 120 participants (twice as many as in 1953) 
from some twenty missionary societies; and the ‘mission week’ for 
students, organized by the S.C.M. of Germany at Whitsun in 
Dassel, presented a gathering of 220, widely representative of 
faculties and types of institution, with the conception of missions as 
the responsibi | of the whole Christian community. The holding 
of the annual Evangelical congress, the Kirchentag, in Leipzig 
brought 12,000 church members from West Germany across the 
frontier to a meeting that drew a total attendance of 60,000, in 
addition to the vast crowd which came to open-air public meetings. 
The gathering was specially significant for the impressive response 
to the daily Bible study, for enthusiastic participation in discussion 
groups and for the riveted attention devoted to every session. 
ermany, moreover, confirmed, in a brief campaign in Berlin, 
Great Britain’s experience of the phenomenal response to the 
campaigns conducted for several weeks during the summer in 
London by the American evangelist, Dr Billy Graham, whose 
meetings, held, as in Berlin, in a huge arena, were crowded to 
capacity night after night. The national conference of the S.C.M. 
of AusTrRALia chose ‘Mission’ as its theme; and, as part of the graduate 
employment scheme sponsored by the National Union of Australian 
University Students, with the support of the Australian and 
Indonesian Governments, to send qualified young Australians for 
short-term service in Indonesia, the SCM. has launched ‘Operation 
20 Plus’. In this it seeks to find twenty graduates to serve in Indonesia 
in three years, the remainder to go to strengthen missionary forces 
elsewhere. GREAT BRITAIN’s ‘53’ scheme, for the provision of 
graduates to Christian colleges in India and Pakistan, outlined in an 
earlier survey, has resulted in fourteen appointments to date. 

The committee on missionary personnel of the Division of 
Foreign Missions, NCCCUSA, considered at its April meeting 
the much-discussed réle of Christian laymen oversea, bearing in 
mind plans and projects already in hand in Switzerland, Great 
Britain and elsewhere, and decided on similar steps to establish such 
contact ‘with commercial and other organizations sending Americans 
abroad as may lead to the holding of training institutes and con- 
ferences for those persons’. The committee has issued a leaflet, A 
letter to Christian laymen assigned to duty overseas. ‘Oversea Service’, 
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the department set up two years ago by the Conference of British 
Missionary Societies, has held a six-day residential conference 
focused on ‘East Africa as an introduction to living abroad’, part of 
it taking place at the Imperial Institute, London, and part at Dunford 
House, Midhurst. 

In the special preparation of missionaries appointed to Portuguese 
and Belgian oversea territories, the centres maintained in Lisbon and 
Brussels respectively continue to show great value. The number of 
those making use of the Brussels centre has grown, and friendly and 
profitable contacts have been maintained with government and 
academic authorities. The Lisbon centre reports a record number of 
missionaries in residence in PorTUGAL. Entrance to oversea territories 
had been secured at the last reports for 62 missionaries and 9 
children. The preparation of outgoing missionaries for the encounter 
with Communism figures conspicuously in training plans: the 
Division of Foreign Missions, NCCCUSA, has continued its 
‘study fellowship’ meetings on Communism, and a session on the 
subject was included in the outgoing missionaries’ conference. The 
education of missionaries in the co-operative approach and their 
preparation for encounter with dissentient forces which seek to break 
down the oecumenical structure on which much missionary initiative 
is based have also been under discussion within the Division. 

Two events in the field of interracial relations should be recorded: 
the removal of racial segregation in public education in the U.S.A. 
and AUSTRALIA’s decision to abandon the ‘White Australia’ policy 
and to admit Asian immigrants. 

In the course of a recent visit to AusTRALIA Dr R. J. Manikam, 
East Asia Secretary of the International Missionary Council and the 
World Council of Churches, noted a growing interest among 
Australians in Asian people, and a desire on the part of Australian 
clergy to secure Asian ministers for periods of service in the 
Dominion. A group of Australian Christian farmers had also ex- 
pressed willingness to support an Asian Christian farmer for a six- 
months’ period of training. Asian students in Australian univer- 
sities now number three thousand, and form a clear challenge to 
the Church’s ministrations. 

The machinery of consultation was much strengthened in New 
ZEALAND by the missionary conference organized by the National 
Missionary Council in March, and the hope has been expressed that 
it may be held annually. The draft of a new constitution is under 
consideration by the member organizations of the Council, which 
is also seeking to secure a closer relationship with the Auckland, 
Wellington and Central districts missionary associations. 

Familiar figures have passed from the scene since our last surv 
went to press: the Rev. Hugh Bousman, of the Presbyterian Churc 
in the U.S.A., lately Associate General Secretary of the Philippine 
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Federation of Christian Churches; Miss Sarah Chakko, Principal of 
Isabella Thoburn College, Lucknow, President of the Y.W.C.A. of 
India, and one of the five Presidents of the World Council of Churches 
elected at Amsterdam in 1948; Dr George Cadbury, philanthropist 
and supremely generous supporter of Christian missions; Dr Thomas 
Cochrane, a prominent medical missionary in China and co-founder 
of the Mildmay Movement for World Evangelization; Pastor Daniel 
Couve, for forty-five years in the service of the Paris mission, and 
its Director, 1933-43; the Right Rev. George Harvard Cranswick, 
formerly Bishop of Gippsland, Australia and lately chairman of the 
Australian Board of Missions; Mr John Forrester-Paton, President 
of the World’s Alliance of Y.M.C.A.s; Miss Agatha Harrison, 
Secretary of the India Conciliation Group. Mr H. S. Hensman, for 
many years Chairman of the Executive Committee of the National 
Missionary Society of India; Pastor Maurice Leenhardt, a noted 
anthropologist, a missionary of many ery standing with the Paris 
mission in Oceania, and first editor of Le Monde Non Chrétien; the 
Rev. Dr Paul Philip Levertoff, Director of the London Diocesan 
Council for Work among the Jews; Pastor Abel de Meuron, for many 

ears Secretary General of the Mission Suisse dans I’ Afrique du Sud; 
Pastas Gustave Mondain, veteran Paris missionary in Madagascar 
and Vice-President of the Académie Malgache; the Right Rev. E. J. 
Palmer, Bishop of Bombay, 1908-29, chief architect of the con- 
stitution of the Church of South India; Dr Hans Schoenfeld, 
Director of the Research Department of the World Council of 
Churches, from the early days of the Universal Christian Council for 
Life and Work; the Rev. Gordon A. Sisco, Secretary of the General 
Council of the United Church of Canada; Mrs Mary Eleanor Taylor 
formerly Women’s Secretary of the Baptist Missionary Society; the 
Rev. G. T. Warren, General Secretary of the Melanesian Mission, 
and for many years one of its missionaries; the Right Rev. J. J. 
Willis, Bishop of Uganda, 1912-34; the Rev. Dr T. K. Young, 
Chairman of the Board of World Missions of the Presbyterian 
Church in the U.S., 1950-54. 

Celebrations of centenaries, and much more, cover a s cular 
range of vision and achievement: the 160o0th anniversary of the birth 
of St Augustine of Hippo; the 1200th anniversary of the martyrdom 
of St Boniface, observance of which is to continue in 1955; the bi- 
centenary of the birth of Andrew Fuller, first Secretary of the Baptist 
Missionary Society; the centenary of the death of Theodor Hamberg, 
of Sweden, the Basel Mission’s first gem A to China; and the 
150th annive of the founding of the British and Foreign Bible 
Society, to mark which the twenty-four national Bible ieties 
members of United Bible Societies have set out to raise the 
distribution total of 25,000,000 volumes of Scriptures to 50,000,000 


by 1960. 
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Much of the missionary history which these celebrations recall 
took men and women from western lands to serve far overseas: and 
some tribute to their labours is to be seen in the many-stranded 
pattern of reciprocal exchange and fellowship which forms the back- 
ground of the Christian mission to-day. In addition to such deliber- 
ately international structures as the faculties of the new Christian 
University in Japan, the past year has much to show of interchan 
of teachers across the world in Christian schools and colleges: in the 
course of the year Dr Nicolas Zernov, of the Russian Orthodox 
Church, has been in India as Principal of the Catholicate College in 
Travancore; Dr David Moses, of India, in New York, as Henry Luce 
visiting Professor at Union Theological Seminary; Professor John 
Foster, of Glasgow University, in Bangalore; Dr Kenneth Yohan- 
Masih, of India, in Selly Oak, England, as William Paton Lecturer. 
Regional consultations, over and above Dr Manikam’s extensive 
travels, have taken Dr G. P. Charles, of the Burma Christian Council, 
to other Asian lands, and the Rev. Basil Jackson, director of the Study 
Centre in Ceylon, to Burma and Thailand. Plans for evangelism by 
international teams, moreover, come increasingly into the picture, 
and were warmly supported at the I.M.C. meeting. Oecumenical 
work camps, cant the youth department of the World Council 
of Churches, have steadily increased in number and took place in 
twenty countries in 1954. A world Christian eg to the principal 
ideologies and problems which challenge the Church to-day is 
envisaged in the course of advanced training which Union Theological 
Seminary, New York, with the support of a grant from the Rocke- 
feller Foundation, is to inaugurate in 1955, for some twenty-five 
young Christian leaders drawn from all over the world. 


THE ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH 


7 emphases stand out in the reports available to us on the 

year’s activities in the Roman Catholic Church—the importance 
of fundamental teaching on the Church’s social principles and the 
strengthening of the lay apostolate. The former conviction found 
clear expression at an 0 forum held between the representative 
in Asia of the American Federation of Labour and a group of priests 
and religious of the Kyoto diocese, Japan. The ‘social week’ held at 
Sophia University, Tokyo, though constructive as far as it went, was 
generally admitted to reveal some lack of adequately informed 
opinion on the country’s social problems; and an interesting outcome 
is the decision of the Rector of the University to inaugurate a course 
on the subject. Visitors to Japan have also included Mr Douglas 
Hyde, on his way to Korea, who presented the spiritual realities of 
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the Christian Faith, as opposed to a materialistic philosophy, to an 
audience at Sophia University which numbered 500 (only twenty-five 
per cent of them Roman Catholics), to the Tokyo Council of Japanese 
Catholic Laymen and to a group of left and right wing Trade Union 
leaders. The materialist challenge is particularly urgent in Osaka, 
which, as the industrial centre of Japan, presents the further problem 
of migrant workers from distant villages and of the relative absence 
of family life. Roman Catholics in the city number but 6,036 in a 
total population of 3,000,000, though there has been an increase of 
over ten per cent through adult baptisms in the past year. 

Reports from SouTH Korea confirm the general impression 
of vigorous reconstruction on the part of the Church and of a stron: 
flow of converts into it. We note the inauguration, in Seoul Cathedral 
of a Catholic Writers’ Guild, formed for the purpose of publishing 
works based upon and interpreting Roman Catholic principles. 

News issued in October puts the number of Roman Catholic 
foreign missionaries still in CHINA at under one hundred. The sharp 
renewal of Government oppression experienced, after a lull, in 1953 
was directed especially against the houses of the religious com- 
munities. After Government action in Shanghai, for example, in 
June of that year, when the Jesuit Mission’s premises were 

uestrated, the number of priests and religious in the city was 
reduced through imprisonments and expulsions from 150 to half 
that number in a few weeks, and subsequent developments further 
decreased it to sixty. The property and those under house-arrest in it 
were released in October 1954. Police occupation of all the religious 
houses in Peking in March last resulted in twenty-three Chinese 
priests being taken to prison and the foreign missionaries expelled. 
Chinese priests imprisoned in the course of the year include the 
Director of the school of the Salesian Fathers in Peking, and 
Father Vincent Zi, S.J., known in Shanghai as ‘the apostle of the 

oor’ and a descendant of Zi-Koang-Ki, the companion of Matthew 

icci. Missionaries emerging from China give the names of priests, 
religious and teachers — are in prison, and report that there are 
Chinese priests from every diocese suffering a similar fate. Their 
own experiences, moreover, in imprisonment before expulsion, 
suggest no relaxation in the remorseless character of the interroga- 
tion to which Christians are subjected, or in the conditions of mental 
and physical strain of their imprisonment. Much of the suffering of 
the Chinese Christians is caused by their refusal to have any dealings 
with the so-called Independent Church. Missionaries speak with 
assurance of the resolution with which the Church, with few 
exceptions, opposes the schismatic body and of the strength and 
fidelity of its own Chinese leaders. Three Chinese priests were 
ordained in Hankow, where difficulties for the Church are acute, on 
February 2nd. 
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In the early days of the division of Inpo-Cuina Roman Catholics 
in the Vietminh area showed a disposition to remain and face it out; 
and missionaries and religious, together with the bishops of the four 
dioceses concerned, have expressed a desire at all costs to remain. 
Experience in the subsequent weeks, however, convinced the great 
majority of the church members, in spite of reassurances from the 
Government, of the restrictions which the Church, already subject 
to attack at public meetings, was likely to encounter, and of the 
materialist teaching to which their children were already being 
ex . Movements to the south have thus taken place on a con- 
siderable scale: all the 18,000 people in the Hué Vicariate Apostolic, 
for instance, have left, with their priests. All ten Vicariates Apostolic 
have evacuated their seminaries, carmels and other institutions. 
Roman Catholics in the whole of Indo-China are estimated at over 
1,600,000; and the Indo-Chinese priests and religious greatly out- 
number the missionaries. 

A ‘Catholic Central Bureau’ has been established in Singapore, 
Mataya, as a centre from which to co-ordinate work on be of 
Chinese living abroad, especially in the matter of the distribution of 
Roman Catholic literature among them. The bureau is to co-or erate 
with a series of branch offices to be set up at a number of points in 
South-east Asia, through which to establish contact with the high 

roportion of Chinese among the populations of such other cities as 
angkok, ~ and Djakarta. 
eports from INDONESIA confirm the difficulty of securing 
permission for missionaries to enter the country, except on specific 
conditions. The training of the indigenous ministry remains the 
central focus. A second major seminary has been established in 
Java. Several religious communities have opened novitiates, largely 
with a view to finding, within Indonesia, workers to counterbalance 
the reduction in the number of missionaries who receive permits to 
enter. The Catholic Teachers’ Union, founded in 1950, and officially 
recognized by the Ministry of Labour, now has a membership of 
about four thousand teachers in mission and government schools. 
An outcome of the biennial congress, held at Malang in May, was 
the conclusion of an initial agreement with the directors of the 
mission schools on the subject of teachers’ salaries. The first General 
Catholic Congress of Indonesia, to take place in Semarang at the 
end of the year, is in preparation as we write. 

A perspective of the Church’s progress in INDIA is provided b 
the colaination in Poona of the centenary of the decree by whic 
Pope Pius IX separated the work in Poona from the Vicariate of 
Bombay and entrusted it to the German Jesuit missionaries at work 
there. The concentration in Poona of specialized training institutions 
of an all-India character, such as the new Military Academy, in- 
creases the strategic significance of a centre in which the Church 
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has in the past given a high priority to its educational work. The 
Indian Institute for Social Order, founded by the Roman Catholic 
Church in 1952, has its headquarters in Poona, and the De Nobili 
College, Poona, is to be joined in 1955 by the Papal Central Seminary 
in Kandy, Ceylon, in an enlar, 3 institution which will become 
the principal centre of training for the priesthood. Andhra Loyola 
College, Vijayavada (the foundation stone of which was laid by the 
Governor of the new State of Andhra in 1953) is an undertaking of 
the Society of Jesus, and is expected to meet a need long felt among 
the Telugu people. The year has not been without its difficulties for 
missionaries. Allegations brought against them in the Madhya 
Pradesh State, imputing to them the expression of anti-national 
views, are in process of investigation by a government commission. 
The Archbishop of Nagpur has addressed to the Chief Minister of 
Madhya Pradesh a memorandum emphasizing the evidence, to be 
seen in the past record of the Church’s achievements and in the 
institutions now in existence in the State, of the selfless purpose for 
which the Christian Gospel has been preached in India for nearly 
two thousand years. The memorandum also refers to the statement 
issued by the Plenary Council of the Bishops in 1950, in which it 
urged missionaries to make unmistakably clear the spiritual char- 
acter of their work, their interest in the people’s well-being and 
their concern to give due obedience to the civil authorities. 

In PaKIsTAN, the Church has given a negative reply to the 
Advisory Board of Education’s proposals concerning the provision 
of facilities for Muslim pupils in Christian schools to receive instruc- 
tion in Islam, feeling that to accede to this request would conflict 
with the rights and conscience of the Roman Catholic community. 
The hope has been expressed that the plan will be withdrawn. 

Arrica, which clearly commands the same strong focus of interest 
as that which is centred on it in non-Roman Catholic planning, has 
had the first meeting of the lay apostolate to be held on African soil, 
at Kisubi, UGaNpa (in December, 1953). Held in collaboration with 
the National Council of Catholic Action in Uganda, delegates came 
from fifteen African lands; and representatives of fourteen inter- 
national Roman Catholic organizations were drawn from Europe, 
America and Australia. A main subject was ‘Africa to-day and the 
mission of the laity’; and in the general context of Africa’s needs, 
study groups worked on education, woman and family, labour and 
social welfare, training for leadership. The occasion provided an 
invaluable opportunity for Africans to discuss with their fellow- 
churchmen from other lands vital issues of concern to Africa and the 
world. The Vatican’s permanent observer with the Food and 
Agriculture Organization has made a tour of the missions conducted 
by thirty-five Roman Catholic communities in Africa. His a 
stresses the need to instruct Africans more thoroughly in the best 

6 
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use of their land and water resources, and to some extent discounts 
the general complaint as to the inferior quality of their land. The 
exodus of potential agriculturalists to the urban centres, on which he 
also comments, is re-echoed in particular by the Church in regions 
of NorTHERN Ruopesia which suffer from a consistently stead 
migration to the industrial centres in the Rhodesias and in South 
Africa. A ‘centre of technical and apostolic training’ for lay-workers 
is to be founded in the Fort Jameson Vicariate Apostolic of Northern 
Rhodesia. Of the forty candidates accepted for training in the central 
school for catechists opened in Fort Jameson in 1951 (where 
instruction was also provided for the wives) twenty-one were ap- 
pointed to service after a two-year course. Kenya planning confirms 
the general admission of the lack of spiritual training from which 
many formally educated Africans suffer; and the Church is preparing 
to participate in the task of a fundamental re-education of the people 
of the Mau Mau areas and to respond wherever possible to the 
Government ap to the churches not only to provide religious 
instruction in the schools, but to maintain a regular relationship 
between the Christian community and the schools by frequent 
visits. The Roman Catholic bishops of Sourn Arrica met in Pretoria 
in tember to discuss the implications of the Bantu Education 
Act. Roman Catholic Church looks back over a long period of 
good relations with the Government in the matter of its mission 
schools and faces with profound concern the prospect of a change 
in the character of the schools under Government direction. T 
likelihood, indeed, of a weakening of their spiritual nature under 
the new régime has led to the decision not to hand over the schools 
and to strive, at whatever sacrifice, to keep them in being as private 
institutions. In the 775 Roman Catholic schools there are 119,000 
children. 

Discussion of the evangelistic task in LATIN AMERICA lays much 
stress on the continued contrasts in the social strata into which the 
population is divided, and on the ready breeding-ground for Com- 
munism provided by the exploitation from which the poorer sections, 
including the Indians, still suffer. The relative lack of vocations to the 
priesthood among Latin Americans themselves is attributed largely 
to a corresponding absence of a deeply interior spiritual life within 
the rank and file of the Church and to a rather ponees, exterior 
expression of the Christian Faith. It is remarked, however, that 
vocations to the priesthood are now showing a slight rise in numbers. 
The of the Roman Catholic universities (which are 
growing, but which are still outnumbered by the official institutions) 
is regarded as a major obligation in a field where the greatest risk of 
losses to the Ch is ences! people in a technically pee 
sive environment who are easi olic 
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round. The third intermission week of Catholic Action (held in 
Chimbote, Peru, in October 1953) faced the challenge of its share 
in the task of strengthening spiritual life and recognized the need to 
consolidate Roman Catholic student federations, especially in the 
government universities. It also recommended the creation of groups 
of Roman Catholics, organized by professions, which would seek to 
win converts in intellectual circles now outside the Church. Efforts 
to build up an informed and responsible opinion on the social 
situation and on the conditions confronting workers were also urged. 
Catholic Action’s initiative in the social field in ARGENTINA sustained 
something of a set-back in November when, as a result of President 
Perén’s accusations, addressed principally to the Archbishop of 
Cérdoba, concerning infiltration into the trade unions, the entire 
judiciary of Cérdoba was suspended and a Federal Commission 
appointed to re-organize it. Reports from Latin America recognize 
some still unevangelized areas: vast regions of the upper Orinoco, 
part of them inhabited by tribes with whom no contact has yet been 
established; and other regions of COLOMBIA and VENEZUELA, cited 
as ‘missionary’ areas and inhabited in many instances by savage 
and antagonistic tribes, among whom little headway has been made 
in work sometimes established for over twenty years. The system 
of ‘reductions’, which has been carried out, for instance, in PARAGUAY, 
by which Christians are separated from pagans, has met with success. 

he seminary established by the Capuchin Fathers in the Araucanian 
Mission in 1925 produced its first ordinand in 1933, and the seminary 
opened by the same Order at Upata, VENEZUELA, in 1940, its first 
ordinand in 1952, and a second in 1953: 

In the SoutH Paciric IsLanps the field has extended through 
the abolition of the law which prohibited the Roman Catholic Church 
from working in certain islands in the GILBERT and ELLIcE group. 
The call for a greater number of indigenous priests continues to be 
voiced from the PHILIPPINES, where, in a population of 19,000,000, 
Roman Catholics are estimated at 15,000,000, and where the total 
number of priests is 2,702. Filipinos are more numerous among the 
secular priests, but though very few of them are yet members of the 
Religious Orders, vocations are slowly increasing. 

me indication of the growth of indigenous leadership is 
afforded by the following events: two Negro bishops have been 
nominated in Africa, the Bishop of Umzimkulu, Natal, and the 
Auxiliary Bishop of Calabar, Nigeria; the first Burman Bishop has 
been consecrated, as Auxiliary Bishop of et sprays the first Papuan 
ordination took place (in November 1953) and the first Congolese 
Dominican priest was ordained in March. 

The annual conference of the International Catholic Organiza- 
tions, held in Paris in March, secured a wider representation than 
heretofore from Asia, Africa and the Americas. Closer relationships 
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have been established between this important body and the missions 
by the study conference annus in May, on the initiative of the 
centre for liaison between the International Catholic Organizations 
and Missions, which is established in Rome, and whose purpose is 
to strengthen the lay apostolate and to win the collaboration of 
outstanding young people in the life of the Church overseas. The 
closing address, given by Mgr Filippo Bernardini, Secretary of the 
Sacred Congregation ‘de Propaganda Fide’ (whose sudden death in 
August has haw widely lamented) provided an arresting picture of 
the tremendous impetus which has taken place in missions and of the 
forces encountered and the problems still to be solved. 

As an outcome of the expression, at a meeting of the Katholikentag 
at Passau, GERMANY, of the need to co-ordinate German missionary 
energies, a preparatory committee, with Cardinal Frings as chairman, 
has worked out the constitution of a ‘Missionary Council for the 
Catholic Church in Germany’, which has now come into being. 

The Chair of Missions lectures in the Catholic faculties of Lyon, 
FRANCE were devoted in 1954 to the study of economic and social 
conditions eee ny, Fo age to-day (following up the course on 
human problems in Africa given in 1953). Lecturers included an 
African who spoke on labour in Africa since the promulgation of the 
Labour Code; and Dr Aujoulat’s closing address, on the réle of 
Roman Catholic Africans in the working out of a social order which 
will harmonize the demands of modern technics and economy with 
the rights of the individual and the teaching of the encyclicals, drew 
a crowded attendance. The seventh ‘week of study on missionary 
orientation’ held in Burgos, SPAIN, in August, took as its theme 
aspects of the life and missionary teaching of St Augustine. 

The indebtedness of students of the theory and principles of 
missions to two distinguished missiologists who have died in the 

ast year, Father Pierre Charles, S.J., and Father Wilhelm Schmidt, 
Sv. ., extends widely beyond the Roman Catholic Church. 

On the occasion of the 1200th annive: of the martyrdom of 
St Boniface a Papal encyclical, Ecclesiae Fastos, was published, 
reviewing the life of the saint, pointing the example of his reliance 
on the mace, Ba? ord of God in the midst of constant violence and 
change and of his fidelity to the Holy See, and tracing in his missionary 


methods the foundations of a now classic system: dependence on the 
prayers of the faithful in his native land and on missionary reinforce- 
ments from among them; the calling of men and women alike to 
missionary service; the fostering of indigenous responsibility and 
the constant advance to found new churches. 


M. S. 
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EVANSTON AND THE WORLD MISSION 
OF THE CHURCH 


By NORMAN GOODALL, D.Punr. 


HE History of the Ecumenical Movement, like an earlier volume 
which was appropriately called Ecumenical Foundations,} re- 
calls once again the missionary springs from which the World Council 
of Churches has derived so much of its life. In so far as conferences 
and assemblies form an index to a movement which is much more 
than a succession of these things, the line from ‘Edinburgh, 1910’ 
to Amsterdam and Evanston passes through Tambaram as surely as 
it does through Stockholm, Lausanne and Oxford. There is, of 
course, another line from Tambaram which runs through Whitby 
and Willingen, but there is a familiar look about the countryside 
surrounding all these tracks, and the bookstalls on both main routes 
present a common appearance. There is a temptation to pursue the 
analogies in terms of booking-clerks, ticket-collectors, station an- 
nouncers, drivers and passengers, engine fuel and even breakdowns; 
but it must be resisted, and the hint left with the oecumenical 
cartoonists. The — of this article is to report and reflect on 
ways in which the Evanston Assembly bore witness to its own 
missionary origins and purpose. 

There were, of course, the many obvious and now familiar features 
of the continuing co-operation between the World Council of 
Churches and the International Missionary Council. The consti- 
tutional ‘association’ of the two bodies carries with it an increasing 
range of shared tasks and common responsibilities. I.M.C. officers 
and other of the Council’s most active workers were involved in 
the long preparatory work of Evanston, particularly in the preparatory 
commissions on evangelism, inter-group relations and international 
affairs; this participation continued ceoughinst the work of the 
Evanston sections as well as in discussions on the main theme and 
in the task of the Message committee. At various points in the 
Assembly the significance of the work of the East Asia Secretary— 
a ‘younger’ churchman and an officer of the I.M.C. as well as of 
the W.C.C.—was vividly in evidence. Among the great plenary 
sessions, with anything up to seven or eight thousand — present, 
one of the great moments of the Assembly occurred when the subject 
dealt with was ‘world-wide evangelism in this generation’. The 
chairman was an Indian bishop of the Church of South India and 
the speakers were a Pakistani and the general secretary of the I.M.C. 
1 Ecumenical Foundations, by William 7 Hogg. (New York: Harpers, 1952.) 
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Thus in terms of the themes expounded in this world meeting there 
was much that was indistinguishable from the programme of a world 
missionary meeting. This was no less true of the composition of 
the Assembly. The delegation from Africa and from some parts of 
Asia was all too small, but India was cag much in evidence; and 
on various topics the pressure of these Asian and African repre- 
sentatives was unmistakable. Through their words and persons they 
did much to keep the Assembly aware of the wesbhedie context of 
the Church’s central evangelistic task. To complete this tale of the 
more obvious relationship between the Evanston Assembly and the 
organized missionary movement, it is significant that the two largest 
business items before the Assembly—undertakings commanding the 
greatest measure of support and the most expert personnel—were 
items presented by agencies which represent the combined operations 
and resources of the I.M.C. and the W.C.C. These are the Depart- 
ment of Inter-Church Aid and Service to Refugees and the Com- 
mission of the Churches on International Affairs. If the operations 
of these agencies may be classified as ‘business’, this implies neither 
routine functions nor tasks which belong to the periphery of the 
missionary enterprise. The one touches human suffering at its most 
poignant point, where the need for bread and an answer to despair 
are inseparable needs. The other runs into the vast problem of war 
and peace and of man’s predicament in an atomic era; it involves 
the moral and spiritual aspects—even more than the political aspects 
—of the East-West cleavage and deals with the relation between 
civil liberties and the propagation of the Gospel. It is no accident 
that both these undertakings, even in their organizations, reflect the 
a cena responsibilities of W.C.C. and I.M.C. Their ‘association’ 
in fields is not only a matter of convenience: it is a necessity 
inherent in the nature of the tasks to be accomplished. 

In addition to this e field of common action, no one at all 
sensitive to the nature of the Church’s message to-day could regard 
the main areas of discussion at Evanston as lying outside the concerns 
of the missionary movement. It is more reasonable to argue that in 
its sectional discussions, as in its main theme, the Assembly was 
wrestling with issues either central to the world mission of the 
Church or of increasing relevance to it. Not so many years ago it 
might have been assumed—at any rate on a superficial judgment— 
that such a theme as ‘the responsible society’ belonged to a group 
of concerns clearly distinguished from those of the missionary 
enterprise. Such a view was no longer tenable at Evanston. The 
very title of the section gave a new perspective to the phrase ‘social 

uestions’, for = full title — ‘Social  paesauet ayy sete 
iety in a world perspective’. In a world perspective. As the teport 
rightly states: “The churches have come to realize more fully that 
they have a duty to society as part of their mission in the world’. 
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Again, ‘man and all the powers of this world are under the sovereignty 
of their Maker, who calls men in families, societies and nations and 
all human groups to responsibility under Him’. So the section found 
itself discussing the nature of Christian responsibility, not only 
within the large-scale institutions of western society, but in ‘those 
parts of the world where the village community or tribal group still 
offers a protection for human relations’. In this same section, as in 
that on international affairs, the ever-present issue of Communism 
was much to the fore. ‘Our concern for the brother for whom Christ 
died’, declared the report, ‘is the fundamental motive which drives 
us to meet the challenge of Communism.’ Great stress was laid on 
the obligation of Christians in both Communist and non-Communist 
lands ‘to hold each other in special brotherly concern and prayer 
across all barriers’, while facing frankly such questions as ‘What are 
the ways and what is the content of Christian witness in the face 
of atheistic ideologies?? The bearing of this kind of discussion— 
with its strong Asian participation—on the missionary situation 
to-day needs no elaboration. 

The discussion and report on the racial problem—widened under 
its title of ‘Inter-group relations: the Church amid racial and ethnic 
tensions’—has been more favourably received than any other of the 
sectional reports. There is scarcely any other issue to-day which 
goes so close to the heart of the Church’s world mission or which 
turns so decisively upon the nature of the Gospel, the range of its 
proclamation and the meaning of the Church. Among previous 
treatments of the subject, within the last few decades of the 
oecumenical movement, the most comprehensive handling of it was 
at the Jerusalem meeting of the LMC. in 1928. An entire volume 
of the Jerusalem reports was devoted to the subject, with—it is 
interesting to eta more attention being paid to the Negro and 
Oriental question in the United States than to the position in South 
Africa. The forty pages given to South Africa in the Jerusalem 
report show little sign of those acute phases of the problem which 
have since been reached and which have so markedly affected the 
penaenmnige not only of black and white but of the two main 
sections of the white community. The Evanston preparatory volume 
on this theme is comparable in scope with the Jerusalem report; 
it contains one of the best brief summaries available of the theological 
significance of the problem and records much useful survey material 
drawn from various parts of the world. The sectional report finally 
received by the Assembly is firm in substance and reads more 
movingly and pony than any other Evanston document. Those 
participating in its production included an Indian bishop of the 
Church of South India, an American Negro, an African from the 
Gold Coast and South Africans of both British and Dutch descent. 
One of the more memorable moments in the Assembly occurred 
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when this report, with its unambiguous resolutions against segrega- 
tion, was — to by the Moderator of the Transvaal Synod of 
the Dutch Reformed Churches, Ds C. B. Brink: 


We ize that the resolutions were intended to stimulate independent 
thought oa action of certain churches in specific situations. But they may 
have the opposite effect by so prejudicing the issues for some churches that 
fruitful action will be jeopardized. We would deplore it deeply if the 
impression were crea that this report and its resolutions are intended 
as the last word in a matter that vitally affects the mission of some churches 

. and which has not been considered in all its aspects during Evanston. 
However, we are not offering an amendment, nor do we intend to record 
our votes against what is being proposed. At this stage we dare not commit 
our churches either way, but wish to keep the door open for further con- 
versation. . . . We wish to place on record . . . that we have experienced 
at Evanston much evidence of what we truly believe to be real Christian 
— and an attempt to understand the peculiar difficulties we have to 

. . » . In response we now pledge ourselves personally to the task of 
urging our respective churches to apply themselves as urgently as possible 
rs the study of the report and to communicate their findings to Central 

ommittee. 


This statement was frank in its evidence of a deep difference of 
judgment on a fundamental question, but none who heard it spoken, 
or who participated in the discussions preceding it, could doubt that 
on this most searching issue the Assembly was working in the light 
of the Christian hope. Incidentally, the impact of the main theme 
of Evanston on the work of the sections was by no means negligible, 
and in this report on inter-group relations it was very noticeable. 
‘So far from being without hope or purpose,’ said the report—after 
a realistic acknowledgment of the ‘division and distrust’ which man 
has caused ‘by his sin, by his disobedience and pride and the lifting 
of his arm against his brother’—‘God’s people now as new creations 
are co-workers with him and are filled with joy and assured his final 
victory. . . . Assured that the final victory is Christ’s, we can work 
actively, continually repentant and continually forgiven, for that 
reconciliation which we believe to be God’s will.’ 

Hitherto, international discussions on the work of the laity have 
mainly reflected stirrings in thought and action among the churches 
of the West; concern about the issue in Asia and Africa has been 
less widely publicized, and there has been a tendency in these areas 
for discussion and experiment to move largely within the field of 
lay service in the Church. This aspect of the matter is by no means 
negligible—nor unimportant to the western churches—but it is only 
part of the total meaning of the phrase ‘ministry of the laity’. As 
the Evanston report expresses it: 


The phrase ‘the ministry of the laity’ expresses the privilege of the 
whole church to share in Christ’s ministry to the world. We must understand 
anew the implications of the fact that we are all baptized, that, as Christ 
came to minister, so must all Christians become ministers of his saving 
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purpose according to the particular gift of the Spieie which each has received 
as messengers of the hope revealed in Christ. Therefore in daily living and 
work the laity are not mere fragments of the church who are scattered 
about in the world and who come together again for worship, instruction 
and specifically Christian fellowship on Sundays. They are the church’s 
representatives, no matter where they are. It is the laity who draw together 
work and worship; it is they who bridge the gulf between the church and 
the world, and it is they who manifest in word and action the lordship of 
Christ over that world which claims so much of their time and energy and 
labour. This, and not some new order or organization, is the ministry of 
the ~ They are called to it because they belong to the church, although 
many do not yet know that they are thus called. 


Even at Evanston, the exposition of this theme was more reflective 
of the organization and character of western society than of Asia, 
Africa or the South Pacific; but many of the main affirmations on 
the subject were of worldwide validity. There are not many younger 
churches, for example, to whom the following would be irrelevant: 


Churches can become pre-occupied with their own internal organization 
rogrammes and activities to such an extent or in such a manner that they 
fail to grasp the importance of Christian witness in and through secular 
organs of society, and to encourage their members to participate fully in 
them. The Christian who, for example, throws himself into the social and 
political struggle should be actively encouraged and considered a gain, not 
a loss, to the church. 

The church is sent into the world as a ministering community, not onl 
in the sense that the parts serve each other but that all serve the world. 
Here we see the relevance of the main theme of the assembly to the subject 
under discussion. Christ died for the whole world, and a deep conviction 
that this was so would make the church the bearer of hope to the world. 
The church would become outward-going both in evangelism and in daily 
service through work. 

Our world is characterized by unprecedented technical, organizational 
and scientific achievements and at the same time by disillusionments, 
cynicism and fear of final self-destruction. The church must not become 
an escape for those who do not dare to look such a world in the face. The 
church cannot offer men security in this world, but because she preaches 
the cross and resurrection of Jesus Christ, she brings hope to men. It is 
for this reason that Christians can never abandon the world. 


Diverse as were the sectional themes at Evanston, their inter- 
relation was constantly in evidence. There is ground for claiming 
that this was because of the evangelistic and missionary concern 
which lay at the heart of the gathering and of its preparatory pro- 
cesses. There could be no doubt about the reality of this concern, 
despite a very curious feature of the Assembly, namely, the fate of 
the substantial report of the preparatory commission on the main 
theme. It is true that this report received several days’ discussion 
in groups and that these discussions were not without interest or 
profit; yet in itself the main theme failed to capture the Assembly 
in a Manner commensurate with its greatness. ‘The somewhat tepid 
resolution in which the preparatory commission’s report was remitted 
to the churches was a product of this uncertainty, as well as a 
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reminder that the real discussion of the Christian hope was only 
begun at Evanston, not completed. Yet, with all this—as already 
illustrated—the more direct influence of the main theme was un- 
mistakable in the handling of the sectional topics. Even more clearly 
than in the preparatory discussions, the sectional subjects—inter- 
national affairs, inter-group relations, the responsible society—proved 
to be the points at which the Christian hope bears most directly on 
the false hopes or the despairs of men. In other words, these great 
problems or areas of need constitute critical focal points to which 
the Evangel needs to be addressed. They illustrate some of the new 
dimensions within which the Church is called to fulfil its mission, 
While, for this reason, no major topic before the Evanston Assembly 
lay outside the proper concerns of a world missionary meeting, even 
more obviously the specific subject of evangelism proved inseparable 
from the word mission. Here again thought and discussion were 
within ‘a world perspective’. The report on evangelism, as remitted 
by the Assembly to the churches, makes specific reference—as does 
the report on the main theme—to the present-day renascence of the 


their claim to constitute ‘foundations for universal hope’. 
Does all this lead to the conclusion that in so far as a ‘world 
meeting’ can express the churches’ awareness of their world mission 


provide all that is necessary? Is the line from Edinburgh, 1910, 
through Tambaram to Evanston, so clearly laid in the direction of 
‘mission’ that no other tracks need be kept in operation? Is the 
I.M.C., for example, now superfluous, not because the purposes for 
which it exists have ceased to matter, but because they are inevitably 
subsumed within the newer organization? So far, the weight of 
opinion in both bodies is against this conclusion. This is not for 
want of thought on the matter, nor does it imply any indifference 
to what would ap to be the logic of events in the light of the 
general course of the oecumenical movement since 1910. At Evanston 
the Central Committee of the W.C.C. accepted the judgment of a 
joint committee of I.M.C. and W.C.C. that ‘while welcoming the 
deepening conviction in many quarters that the two bodies belong 
together in one calling and purpose . . . it has not yet become 
clear whether this association should necessarily lead to a single 
organization or whether it can best be furthered by the joint action 
of two autonomous but inter-dependent councils’. A few weeks 
before Evanston the I.M.C. Ad Interim Committee accepted the 
same report of the Joint Committee, adding an expression of ‘ its 
own sense of the necessity to press on to the discovery of further 
ways and means by which “the inseparable oneness of mission and 
ny may be more convincingly demonstrated in the life of the 
W.C.C, and I.M.C.’ The LM.c. resolution continued: 





non-Christian religions, ‘not only as re-formulated creeds’ but in | 


and their obedience to it, the World Council of Churches can now | 
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The Ad Interim Committee accordingly recommends that the two bodies 
continue to think and work together in such a way as to give an even closer 
and more dynamic expression to their ‘association’ with one another. It 
believes that with a deep sense of urgency and under the guidance of the Holy 
Spirit they should strive to reach a consummation in which the churches 
which compose the W.C.C. and the councils which compose the I.M.C. would 
sponsor and promote unitedly the world mission of the Church. 


As to the fundamental commitment of both W.C.C. and I.M.C. 
to the world mission of the Church there is no doubt on either 
side. There is an equal and increasing desire to avoid all needless 
duplication, over-lapping and confusion. Hence the extent to which 
the phrase ‘in association with’ has been implemented during the 
last few years. On both sides, however, there is need for further 
clarification of certain questions which cannot be regarded as un- 
important. For example, does community of purpose always and 
necessarily require a single administration? International action in 
any field generally calls for constant decentralization. There may be 
room and need indefinitely for more than one international organiza- 


_ tion serving the manifold purposes for which the Church exists. 


No one would suggest that the Evanston agenda was too light; the 
reverse was the general impression. Yet with all its awareness of the 
Church’s missionary obligation, there were vast ranges of this task 
and innumerable policy questions bearing on it which a single 
assembly could not possibly compass. This is even more true of the 
day-to-day requirements of the churches’ mission than it is of the 
capacity of any one international gathering. In this respect, a genuine 
‘association’, facilitated by the right instruments of co-operation, 
may still be the more fruitful course. 

Another respect in which the goal is not yet clear turns on the 
nature of membership in the two councils. One is a council of 
churches, the other is a council of councils. In the councils composing 
the I.M.C. the church is not the sole unit of membership; it is 
recognized that the co-operation of many other agencies in the 
Christian mission is a vital part of that mission. Some of these 
agencies may be inter-denominational in their composition; some 
may be undenominational. Without being indifferent to the deeper 
questions raised by these terms—indeed, partly to ensure that they 
are “~Ur within their proper context—the W.C.C. is as anxious 
as the I.M.C. to retain such agencies as these within one or other 
organ of the oecumenical movement. It is probable that developments 
in the relation of the W.C.C. to local and regional councils will 
ease the organizational aspect of this matter; but in the meantime— 
and in the process—it is important not to overlook certain questions, 
touching the nature of the Church and its mission, which are bound 
up with this whole situation. 

‘The Church is the Mission’ has become a familiar and not 
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unhelpful statement of a great and deepening conviction. ‘Let the 
Church be the Mission’ is a valid plea which carries with it a challenge 
proper to this age. But both slogans possess the defects as well as 
the merits of simplification. There is a good deal happening in 
churches and missions at the present time which indicates that, 
before this t identification can be finally accomplished, further 
progress will have to be made, at ‘levels’ other than that of the 
merger of two international organizations, in our understanding of 
the nature of ‘the Church’ and its unity and of those new dimensions 
in its mission which are characteristic of this present age. It is partly 
in recognition of this situation that, while taking further steps to 
deepen their association with one another, W.C.C. and I.M.C. 
have re-appointed a small Joint Committee (giving it a whole-time 
secretary who will be a member of both secretariats), to continue 
to work at some of these questions, especially where they may 
illumine the full depth and range of the churches’ mission. These 
organizations are not alone in this concern, nor is it assumed that 
they alone can chart the course which will lead to that fulfilment 


of mission-in-unity which is required by the nature of the Gospel | 


and the needs of our day. But they look towards increasing co- 
operation with all who are aware of the urgency of this task pe who 
believe that through the oecumenical movement all who love our 
Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity are called not only to ‘stay together’ 
but to go together ‘for obedience to the faith among all nations’. 


NorRMAN GOODALL 


1 The members of the Joint Committee are (1) Representing W.C.C.: The 
Bishop of Chichester, Dr A. -Olofson, Dr F lin C. Fry, Dr A. Koechlin, 
Dr Reuben Nelson, Mr R. D. Paul; (2) Representing I.M.C.: Dr W. ag te 
Dr Helen Kim, Dr C. T. Leber, Dr J. A. Mackay, Dr D. G. Moses, Dr M. A. C. 
Warren. The chairman of the Committee is Dr H. P. Van Dusen. Dr Norman 
Goodall is its . The functions of the Committee, as adopted by the 
I.M.C. and W.C.C., at Staten Island and Evanston, are as follows: 

‘The Joint Committee shall be an advisory committee to the I.M.C. and 
the W.C.C. It shall have no authority to act independently in its own name. 
Its functions shall be: 


‘1. To help the two bodies to keep prominently before their member 
churches and constituent councils their common responsibility for the 
evangelistic outreach and world mission of the Church. 

‘2. To study major aspects of the common tasks confronting the two 
bodies, and to make specific recommendations concerning the policies 
to be followed by the two bodies. 

*3. To keep under review the ways by which the two bodies are co- 
operating and to suggest new ways. 

‘4. And, in so far as may arise from the above, to continue to study 
the izational yo goon of their developing relationships. Examples 
are: (a) the study of ways and means whereby the member councils of 
the I.M.C. may be constructively related to the work of the W.C.C. and 
the national councils of churches in countries of the older churches 
related to the pas med < eae pony * ©) he study | ~ ocean 
ey implications of a integration 0! -M.C, an 
the W.C.C.’ 
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CHRIST, THE HOPE OF ASIA? 
By E. C. BHATTY, D.Phil. 


Wwe the world full of fear and despair, the affirmation that 

‘Jesus Christ as Lord is the only hope of the world’ is an 
exhilarating and revitalizing assurance for the people of Asia who 
have been for many years struggling to secure political freedom. 
Those who have achieved it do not feel satisfied with their lot, for 

litical freedom has proved to be but a partial blessing. Richer and 

lier life, as conceived and promised by Jesus, cannot be their 
inheritance when they live in constant dread of want and hunger. 
If the Christian Church is to fulfil its primary duty to redeem man, 
both materially and spiritually, it must at once tackle certain basic 
social problems, to free men from the dehumanizing effects of 
oppressive systems based on selfishness and exploitation. It is the 
Church’s responsibility to establish an order of society in which the 
love of God reigns supreme, ‘where freedom is the freedom of men 
who acknowledge responsibility to justice and public order, and 
where those who hold political authority or economic power are 
responsible for its exercise to God and to the people whose welfare 
is affected by it’. 

Christianity alone can offer to the people of Asia a new hope, 
not the hope of the idealist, the humanist or the Communist, but 
the hope of the New Testament, which is ‘not simply one of the 
Christian virtues, but an all-pervasive force’, a hope anchored in 
faith in Jesus Christ, that He is the Lord of our whole life, guidin 
and directing all our activities; that He redeems the whole man an 
that the redeemed man through Him receives a new life, fuller and 
richer, acquires a new hope, a new attitude and outlook on all his 
problems. In fact, this hope which Christianity offers is a dis- 
tinguishing mark of the Christian, for it gives him a purpose in life. 
Such a hope is not the dream or desire of an optimist or an idealist, 
nor is it a superficial expectation. ‘Hope for a Christian means an 
assured expectation of the events to which we look forward’, it 
has nothing to do with the fulfilment of our own desires and wishes. 
The Christian hope is the hope of faith based upon what God has 
done for us and what He is promising to do. ‘In Christ we are given 
new hope, not escape from the world, but a share in His victory 
over the powers of evil, in the world and in our lives, a participation 


1 This article is based on the report of the oecumenical study conference for 
East Asia, Lucknow, Dec. 1952, entitled Christ—The Hope of Asia, Quotations, 
unless otherwise indicated, are from that report.—Editors. 
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that is real, though not completed here and now.’ In terms of hope, 
what the Asian people need is an assurance that God has not 
abandoned this world, that He so much loves the man whom He 
has created in His own image that He will not leave the world to its 
own devices. He must continue to redeem man and thus consummate 
His plan of redemption. The Asian people must know that God is 
working steadily towards the establishment on this earth of His 
Kingdom, in which justice and love will prevail and in which there 
will be equality of opportunity and social status, adequate social 
security, respect for human personality in terms of the New Testa- 
ment, a new sense of values in terms of human relationship. 

South-east Asia is the crucial area in the world to-day with 
regard to economic development. The task is indeed staggering. 
The oomitlen has greatly increased during the last century, while 
the standard of living remains low. Seventy-five per cent of its 
population lives in the villages and tills the soil, using an immense 
quantity of labour. The income per head is the lowest. Although the 
returns per acre are moderately high, productivity per farmer is very 
low. The existing land tenures are unjust and oppressive. These 
countries are vulnerable to drought, flood and disease. 

‘Village life dominates society in Asia. There is disparity between 
the political, social and cultural life of rapidly growing cities and the 
backward rural areas. Socially and culturally the cities are gettin 
the upper hand. Illiteracy is no deterrent to a lively religious, cultura 
and social life in the old village society, but it prevents adjustment to 
new society. Housing conditions are poor, and sanitation is far from 
satisfactory.’ Standards of living are miserably low, and only in- 
creased production can remedy this situation. Obviously, the primary 
needs of the Asian countries are adequate food, clothing, housing 
and medical care. 


In most parts of East Asia the real ruler is not any particular i 


form or system of government, but hunger and starvation. Where 
such a situation exists political ideologies which offer freedom from 
want through revolutionary methods are likely to make a strong 
appeal. In fact, this is recognized as a cardinal factor in the present 
Asian situation, and is a challenge to democratic processes of 
evolutionary change to secure for the underprivileged social justice 
and security. What makes the existing situation the more serious is 
that the masses have become painfully aware of the unbearable 
conditions under which they are destined to live; that unjust economic 
conditions prevail and are not being remedied. A peculiar restiveness 
prevails. And it is not surprising that the masses demand immediate 
relief. Some leaders in Asia seem to believe that ‘a fire has been 
started in Asia which will either burn or warm the whole world in 
the second half of the century’. This belief introduces into the 
situation a sense of special urgency. The demand for social justice 
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is being pressed in various ways, and there is a greater awareness of 
and insistence on certain basic values. 

An attempt on the part of some to revive ancient cultures has 
caused confusion in the minds of those who seek change. The 
traditions of a static society provide no solace to those who want 
radical reforms in the economic and social spheres. South-east 
Asia is open to all sorts of old ideologies and philosophies. Cultural 
revivalism or the resurgence of old faiths is for some a dominant 
passion, but it does not satisfy the longings of the underprivileged 
who want change, but do not know where to find it. 

For countries that are relatively underdeveloped the problem is 
to promote rapid development and at the same time to see that the 
benefits accrue to all classes. It is stated that the modern economic 
system is expected to provide freedom from want and insecurity. 

nomic progress is therefore interpreted to mean much more 
than the building up of an efficient apparatus for the production of 
material goods. It means also the provision of social services, the 
widening of opportunities for the common man and social equality 
and justice. No economic development can take place in any country 
unless in it the social conditions are realized in which human 
dignity and freedom can find expression. These social conditions 
should be fitting for man as the child of God. This involves respect 
for human personality. It excludes all forms of exploitation and eve 
type of deceit and fraud in business and finance. It demands loyal, 
zealous service from workers, and the establishment of fair and 
adequate conditions of service from those responsible for the 
direction and organization of production and trade. 

Poverty is not the only economic problem which calls for solution. 
There are also the related economic uncertainties and insecurities 
of life, among which unemployment is outstanding. Unemployment 
is not merely a problem of poverty. The unemployed man experiences 
a sense of discouragement and frustration, a feeling of not being 
wanted, which is often more serious in its effects upon his life and 
outlook than the fact that his unemployment reduces material 
resources. This is essentially a spiritual and a moral problem. 

Within the bounds of each country many problems are en- 
countered which are psychological, social, political and moral and 
which can either help or hinder the beneficial effect of development 
activities. The struggle for a new society in Asia is undoubtedly the 
great issue which concerns humanity in this decade. A social revolu- 
tion is taking place which involves fundamental changes in the 
structure and conception of every aspect of social life, and we must 
realize our responsibility as Christians in it. 

To-day the majority of the people in East Asia live by the land, 
d this pressure needs to be reduced by a planned programme of 
industrialization, if there is to be a balanced development between 
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agriculture and industry, and if the standard of living is to be 
improved. 

It is one of the conditions of economic development in East Asia 
that certain basic key industries must be nationalized, while at the 
same time due place is given to private enterprise, in both large- 
and small-scale industries. In the present situation it is the State 
which can take the initiative and encourage the people to save and 
invest. 

In most Asian countries Communism has challenged the con- 
science of the people and has made them see the need for action, 
and therefore we find that India has formulated a Five-Year Plan, 
and is now implementing it. Similar plans, though less comprehen- 
sive, have been prepared by other countries. Much is being done by 
national governments in the face of tremendous difficulties. 

A number of development schemes have been undertaken in 
India. Community welfare projects have been instituted in each 
State. To increase agricultural output, to tackle the unemployment 
in rural areas, to improve village communications, to foster primary 
education, public health and recreation and housing in the villages 
and to promote indigenous handicrafts and small industries, funds 


have been provided in the Five-Year Plan. In almost every State | 
land reforms have been introduced through legislative enactments, | 


abolishing intermediaries and special tenures. The rights of the 
tenants have been greatly enhanced. Social insurance schemes for 
industrial workers ios been introduced, and a minimum wage 
has been fixed for agricultural labourers by an Act of Parliament. 
In a vast country like India with its enormous population, these 
efforts may not seem to amount to much, but they indicate a strong 
desire to improve social conditions and to banish poverty. The 
Indonesian Government has also undertaken a planned economy, 
and is strengthening the village as an economic and social unit to 

ive to rural economy order and stability. Efforts are being made in 
Sone to make the Japanese people understand the basis of democracy, 
so that they may be able to resist Communism. In Malaya there is a 
considerable demand for self-government, but responsible people 
realize that the firm foundations for a true democracy are lacking 
and q@mmunalism still forms an obstacle in the way of achieving a 
true democracy. 

The natural resources of countries in South-east Asia are still 
undeveloped, for none of these countries possesses enough financia 
and.technical resources to exploit them for the good of the people. 
The development of these countries is essential, not only on humani- 
tarian grounds, but also for the sake of maintaining political balance 
in the midst of ideological conflicts. The western countries should 
give economic aid without any ‘strings’, in a spirit of humility, the 
strong sharing their material blessings with their under-privileged 
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and backward brethren in the East, to enable them to enjoy the 
fulness of life. 

External assistance, if given in this way, would serve two functions 
simultaneously. It would make available adequate supplies of foreign 
exchange and would also supplement the investable resources in 
the country. It would also foster mutual respect and confidence 
between East and West. Some Asian countries are receiving technical 
and financial assistance under the Colombo Plan, and from the 
U.S.A. under the Technical Assistance Programme. 

The policy to give economic aid should not be determined by the 
criterion of anti-Communism. Such a motive generally strengthens 
conservative and reactionary political groups in the Asian scene and 


tends to weaken the forces of healthy reform. This line is bound to 
| be self-defeating, because in the final analysis social and spiritual 


health is the best answer. It is not, however, primarily the fear of 
Communism, but our concern for our brethren for whom Christ 
died that should impel us to fulfil our social obligation. By this 
positive concern for social justice, the Christian also provides an 
alternative to Communism. Too much emphasis upon re-armament 
and military aid, to reduce international tension, involves in itself a 


| threat to movements of national freedom and social justice. This 
/ method should be used to the minimum extent. 


Pandit Nehru was recently reported as saying ‘that Communists 
were not succeeding very well. They were of course making much 
propaganda and were using the poverty of the people for that propa- 
ganda. Consequently more aid through the Colombo Plan and from 
America would stabilize conditions in the whole of South-east Asia. 
Economic development was the best defence against the disruptive 
forces, and he was determined not to reduce expenditure on economic 
development.’ This statement represents the opinion of most 
countries in the East, which are alive to the Communist threat but 
which would like to exterminate the root causes which spread 
Communism. 

All aspects of life, social, economic and political, have to be 
brought under the regenerating influence of Christ. In a sense it 
was Sceneen which came as a judgment upon the Church and 
challenged it to preach the salvation of the whole life of man and 
of the society in which he lived. The rocks which break governments 
are rocks which will also wreck the Church. The Church has to be 
salt and light in the world and the social evils of the present day 
cannot be matters of indifference to it. The existence of such condi- 
tions provides fertile soil in which Communism will thrive. 

There are certain problems which must be faced in the countries 
of East Asia if a responsible order of society is to emerge and if men 
are to be set free from the dehumanizing effects of oppressive 
economic and social institutions. 

7 
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Mr John Mathai warns us against an over-emphasis on science in 
economic development in our lands: it can be carried too far, for the 
end is not science, but society. 

The question that the Christian has to face is, ‘Am I to let this 
world-wide revolution be guided by forces at worst hostile, at best 
indifferent to Christianity, or am I ready to do my part in making 
it help bring in the Kingdom of God on earth?’ 

‘Our hope is a lively hope, that is, a hope that changes the life 
around us on this earth.’ en our Lord comes He will ask us 
whether we lived under the sovereignty of His Will. He will ask 
us where were our deeds which were inspired by a living hope. 
The Asian people are in desperate need of a Message of hope which 
tells them chat there is a living God who cares. 

The Church, to be the Church, must be prepared to tackle 
basic social and economic issues so as to usher in a social order in 
which the love of God will reign supreme. Why do people look 
to Communists for daily bread? It is because they do not know the 
Divine concern for man as revealed in and through Jesus Christ. 
The Church’s mission forbids it to drift or flee before the events of 
our time. The Church is in the world and, as the Lord of the Church 
identified Himself wholly with mankind, so also must the Church. 
The churches must nes that they have often passed by on the 
other side, while the unbeliever, moved by compassion, did what the 
churches ought to have done. The churches must become the voice 
of the voiceless. The Church must realize its supreme obligation to 
bring hope and cheer into the lives of men and women who live in 
constant despair, and in dread of circumstances over which they have 
no control. 

The situation which faces us has to be accepted as a challenge. 
The Church must never adopt a defeatist attitude. We should not see 
this work as something with which to counteract the Communist 
movement, but as our concern for the brother for whom Christ 
died, and as a greater and a better understanding of Christ and His 
redemptive work that ought to wake us up. Nothing short of the 
re pees of the love of Christ should be the motive for Christian 

work. 


E. C. Buatry 
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SOUTH AFRICA: , 
THE BANTU EDUCATION ACT, 1953 
By N. BLAMIRES 


Bye ay the last hundred years—a long time in the history of 

South Africa, where buildings erect Da over a century ago 
by, for example, the 1820 settlers are regarded as ancient monuments 
—Christian missionaries have been deeply involved in African 
education. Christian missionaries first opened schools for Africans 
and first trained African teachers. Even now the great majority of 
African schools and almost all African teacher-training odie es are 
under missionary management. That is all to be changed under the 
Bantu Education Act, 1953. Recent decades have seen many changes 
in African education. The State has spent an increasing amount of 
money on this work. This does not imply a particular benevolence on 
the part of the State, for Africans contribute largely to the national 
income—not largely, perhaps, by direct taxation, but very largely in 
indirect ways. For the most part the State has subsidized the mission 
schools rather than opened government schools, a policy which, it 
will be understood, to some extent undermined the effective 
control of education by the missionaries. In the matters of syllabuses, 
school organization and discipline of teachers the Government, 
paying the piper, has insisted on calling the tune. But the Govern- 
ment not by any means entirely footed the bill; and the various 
Christian bodies have had to spend a large and ever increasing 
amount of money for the dwindling pcmee of school-manage- 
ment. The amount of effective control exercised by the missionaries 
has varied from province to province, for most education has been 
under the control of the various provinces which make up the 
Union of South Africa. The education of Europeans remains a 
provincial concern. 

In 1953, however, the Government secured the passing of an 
Act—the Bantu Education Act—which places all African education 
(except universities) under the centralized Department of Native 
Affairs. The Bill became law, in spite of the opposition of almost all 
responsible opinion outside government circles. A recurring clause 
in the Act reads: “The Minister may . . .’ do this or order that. In 
effect the Minister for Native Affairs becomes the dictator of African 
education. No school may exist without his sanction. Schools may 
continue under mission control only at his pleasure, and the 
Department of Native Affairs will pay only a percentage (‘not more 
than so per cent’) of each teacher’s salary in such schools and will 
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withdraw all other grants. In the past the salaries of the majority 
of teachers have been paid entirely by the State, with government 
assistance for the extension of schools in the shape of rent-grants. 

In practice the change means that at most only a very small 
percentage of the schools at present under mission control will be 
able to continue under such control. A parently, however, no more 
government money is to be spent on African education than is being 
spent at present. 

Many African teachers have been restive under mission control, 
One reason for this has been their desire to be treated like the 
Europeans: they have seen that the majority of European schools 
are under government control and that their buildings and equi 
ment are generally superior to those of the African mission scneatd 
They have discovered to their dismay, however, that the Bantu 
Education Act, in putting their schools under government control, 
has taken them farther from the desired parity with European 
teachers and schools instead of bringing them nearer to it. For 
example, in the Cape Province it has been a matter of satisfaction to 
the African teachers that their ‘Education Department’ has been the 
same as that of the Europeans, and that their pupils have taken the 
same agi examinations as European pupils. In removing African 
schools from mission control the Act has at the same time taken them 
from the control of the provincial education departments, not 
integrating African education more closely with European education, 
but setting it farther apart, under the control of the Department of 
Native Afiairs. The significance of this is, of course, that the Native 
Affairs Department has its own clearly formulated plans, based on 

id ideology. That we are not merely reading sinister implica- 
tions into all this was made patent by the Minister of Native Affairs 
when, introducing the Bantu Education Act in the House of Assembly 
in 1953, he f: y stated that Bantu Education should be designed 
to fit the ‘Native’ for his subordinate place in society. 

The intention and effect of the Act is to break dual-control (of 
government and mission authorities) and to arate African 
education from European education. It is essentially an theid 
measure. The suspicion is probably justified that separate education 


will mean inferior education. Government spokesmen have stressed] ; 


the need for more ‘practical’ and less ‘academic’ education for 
Africans. It is reported that a senior official of the Department for 
Native Affairs, when asked what kind of practical education was 
envisaged, replied “for the hotel trade and forestry’. It is difficult to 
arene imagining here a reference to ‘hewers of wood and drawers 
of water’. 

Already there has been an increasing trend towards secularizatio 
in African education, as dual control has become ever more and mo 
unequal. School managers have often found their hands tied by 
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vernment regulations and effective control largely lost to them. 
But they have still been able to exert a great deal of Christianinfluence. 
The opportunity for that is effectively removed by the Act. 

The future remains uncertain. There are in South Africa a 
number of Christian colleges, usually, though unhappily, spoken of 
as ‘Native Institutions’. They are the nearest approach that there is to 
European boarding schools, though often they are not quite the same. 
Most of them comprise a variety of schools. An institution may 
consist of a teacher-training college, a high school and an industrial 
school. Its boarding department and hostel are separate from the 
school, not usually under the control of the teachers, but the whole 
life of the institution is integrated—and centred in the college 
chapel. There is usually ‘compulsory chapel’, but it bears none of the 
unhappy marks frequently associated with such compulsory worship. 
It usually appears to be at once devout and intelligent. The Africa: 
has an aptitude for worship, which is weakening indeed and which 
he is in grave danger of losing entirely under the pressure of 
secularization all round, but in the great missionary colleges there 
has been an opportunity, not neglected, of fostering it. The loss of 
this alone will mean a great reduction of Christian influence. It looks 
as though, for the most part, if not indeed in every instance, these 
Christian institutions will be lost to us. It is understood that the 
teacher-training colleges at any rate are not to be allowed to be 
other than government schools. This is significant. At one blow 
Christian control is to be removed. It is not likely that the Church 
will be able to retain control of the hostel when the schools are in 
“yarn hands. The one crumb of consolation is that a missionary 

y which in the past has had control of a Native institution may 
be allowed to maintain a chaplain on the spot and to provide for the 
religious instruction of the school. Farge s must be taken of this 
concession, but the ethos of the school will be drastically changed 
and the chaplain may find his work not only circumscribed but 
rendered very difficult. 

A problem of great dimensions is likely to arise in respect of man 
ional rural schools which have been conducted in the local churc 
building. So long as the school concerned is a church school, that 
is a ible, if not an ideal, arrangement; but these churches can 
hardly be handed over to the Government, which is not likely to 
provide the money for new buildings. Is the education of the 
thousands of children who attend such schools to cease altogether? 

Many points remain obscure, but two facts are clear: the Govern- 
ment has determined on the elimination of all Christian control of 





education among Africans, on a complete separation of African 
education from European education. The African is to be kept a 
man apart. Is he really to be treated as a man? 

N. BLAMIRES 














REVIEWS OF BOOKS 
THE CHRISTIAN VIEW OF MAN 


CHRISTIAN REALISM AND PoLiTicaAL PropLeMs. By REINHOLD NIEBURR. 
New York: Scribner. $3.00. London: Faber and Faber. 12s. 6d, 
1954- 


ae majority of these eleven essays have appeared before, in 

American journals; but four of them are entirely new. Of these 
latter, one (on American foreign policy) is frankly political. The 
others deal with empirical method, scientific method and the political 
realism of St Augustine. 

Throughout the book, Dr Niebuhr is executing a counter-attack 
against the modern mind. The empirical method of modern thought 
is vitiated, he protests, by unnoticed and unconscious presupposi- 
tions, the delusions of perfectibility and progress, oblivious that ‘it is 
an obvious datum about the character of man that even the most 
explicitly “‘irreligious” should have been so intent upon building such 
incredible utopias’. Much of scientific enterprise to-day is resulting 
in ‘a totally unjustified nominalism’, and in total failure to accom- 
modate the between man and animals, of which failure the main 
evidence is the attempt of planners to bring ‘complex facts of human 


nature and histery into some system of rational coherence as rational 
thought’. 





On World Government, the present utopia, Dr Niebuhr is 
scathing. We have a rudimentary world-community, but, sae 
technics, we ‘have not integrated it organically, morally or politically’ 
Economic interdependence, or fear of mutual annihilation, or even 
a sense of supranational allegiance, is insufficient. Government 
cannot create community if there is failure to realize that ‘the 
mutual respect for each other’s rights is older than any code of law, 
but machinery for the enforcement of law can be efficacious only 
when a community as a whole obeys its laws implicitly’. The alterna- 
tive offered us, World Communism, he rejects for its monopolism, 
its facile equation of power and property, its utopianism and its 
dogmatic determinism. The other alternative, World Socialism, has 
yet to prove that it can rise, any more than the Capitalism it would 
supersede, above ‘national pride and lust for power’, which are sins. 
And meanwhile, in the U.S.A., the other pole of Conservatism is 
‘not conservative at all in the traditional sense; it is a part of the 
traditional liberal movement, and it exhibits the defects of its creed’, 
unless and until it can develop some Christian humility. 

The challenge in all this to real objectivity comes out best in 
103 
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the essay in which Dr Niebuhr insists on the vital difference that 
comes between scientific method and historical method from the very 
fact that, in the latter, we have human agents acting unpredictably, 
and from the fact also that ‘the challenge to transcend the limits of 
bias [in history] is in a sense a moral rather than an intellectual one 

. it is addressed to the self rather than to the mind’. That passage, 
on page 91, is the bridge from the political and philosophical to the 
religious part of the book. 

or modern civilization is the product of secularism and Chris- 
tianity together. The Bible tempers secularism by testifying to the 
supreme worth of each human personality, with its potentiality for 
both evil and good. Freedom came by dint of opposing both clerical 
absolutism and Protestant divine right. ‘Free societies are the 
fortunate products of the confluence of Christian and secular forces.’ 
Where the Christians for their own part have failed, as he diagnoses 
the failure in a chapter on the Christian witness (his Amsterdam 
address of 1948), is in their tacit sanctification of social evils, or their 
ing refuge in sentimentality, or their provision of social schemes 
too legalistic and ‘below the level of love and grace’. 

The climax of the book is in those last seven words, which 
become the motif of his essay on ‘Love and Law in Protestantism and 
Catholicism’. Here he would fain re-orientate us all (Aquinas and 
Maritain and D’Arcy; Luther and Barth and Brunner) in some wise, 
according to need and deserts. The essay is magnificently olympian. 
It is also inevitably provoking, by reason of having to say so much in 
such short compass. Thus what he says upon Thomism and the 
Natural Law, telegrammatically, is all the more deliciously exasperat- 
ing to a Thomist reviewer when set against a passage of exposition on 
page 127 which St Thomas himself could not have bettered. But in 
any event, Thomism, being philosophy, is not (pace page 127) de fide 


| for anybody at all. 


The final crux of the book, when, having criticized two forms of 
Christian naturalism and two forms of Christian existentialism, 
Dr Niebuhr comes to his ‘new orthodoxy’, is frankly slight: we want 
more about it. 

In the range of its subject-matter, and in the historical sweep 
which it takes, this collection of essays does make a comprehensive 
book. No doubt it was inevitable that a company of articles each 
written in a political and changing context may not cohere immedi- 
ately in the mind of readers not already versed in the general position 
which the author holds. But given the clues, stored in one’s mind 
from Dr Niebuhr’s earlier works (and particularly here his wartime 
book The Children of Light and t. Rildren of Darkness), one can 
indeed recognize the deep unity of philosophical position that 
underlies every page. If the political parts seem at first sight less 
profound than the philosophical, at all events the argument of each 
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of the essays comes to rest in one fundamental—the nature of man, 
the nature of persona humana. It is, maybe, a pity that in the survey 
of Marxism he did not concentrate on that above all as the Christian 
disqualification of its new rival. But the rest of the book is a triumphant 
assertion of the Christian view of man, with its consequent rectifica- 
tions, or completions, of other conceptions throughout historieal time 
past and to come. 





A. C. F. Braves 
LONDON 





A GREAT CHRISTIAN OF JAPAN 


TAKAYAMA UKON UND DIE ANFANGE DER KIRCHE IN JAPAN. By JOHANNES 
Laures, S.J. Maps. Miinster, Westfalen: Aschendorffsche Verlags- 
buchhandlung. DM 26. 1954. 


AT the end of his book, Die Anfaenge der Mission von Miyako 
(vide IRM 1953, p. 104 sq) Father Laures wrote that, in the 
struggle against Nobunaga, ‘Takayama Ukon—in Japan the family 
name stands before the first name—saved the church of the five 
provinces around the old capitals, Kyoto, Osaka and Nara, from 
ruin, without regard for his life. In his new book, the first to be 
written on the subject in a non-Japanese language, Father Laures 
has centred his attention on Ukon and relies almost exclusively on 
first-hand sources, especially on the three great collections of letters: 
Cartes de Japao (Evora 1598), Briefe aus Japan (Augsburg 1795-1798) 
and De rebus Iaponicis, Indicis, et Peruanis (Antwerp, 1605). fe aim is 
to show Ukon’s forceful personality, in its importance for the young 
church of Japan, and in this way to give the West a picture of a man 
for whose canonization Japanese Roman Catholics ardently long. 
Ukon was born in 1552 or 1553, the eldest son of the samurai 
Takayama Darius, who was a devoted worshipper of the Japanese 
gods until he was baptized by Father Lorenz. From that time 
onwards he fervently defended and spread his Christian faith. Ukon 
was baptized in the same year, pop as his father. As a prospective 
samurai he was instructed in e arts of a Japanese knight; his 
favourite occupation was already in his youth the art of the tea 





ceremony. About Christianity he knew little at that time, for he 
lacked the necessary instruction. In 1574 his father acquired the 
castle of Takatsuki, which became a bulwark of Christianity agai 

the cruel intentions of the dictator Nobunaga. Some years later. 
when Darius retired, Ukon became lord of Takatsuki. The stru 
of his daimyo Araki against Nobunaga threw him into a terribl 
conflict of conscience: while his father was a hostage of Araki, 
son decided to fight for his supreme lord, Nobunaga, and hel 
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him to his victory over Araki. He hoped in this way to serve 
Christianity. After the war he took great pains, and with success, 
to win his subjects to the Christian Faith. In the same way Darius, 
in his exile, proclaimed Christianity. After the assassination of 
Nobunaga (1582) Ukon vanquished the murderer and fought under 
Nobunaga’s successor, Hideyoshi, who, after having conquered the 
island of Kyushu, the main seat of Christianity, forced him to 
renounce his Christian faith. Ukon refused and was banished. At this 
oint all the Christians encountered very great difficulties, but even 
in these dark days conversions took place. Ukon lived in dire poverty 
and trouble on the island of Shodoshima until he was called back, 
though without having his estate returned to him. In 1596 Darius’s 
life, distinguished by patience and charity, came to an end. Till the 
middle of the last decade of the sixteenth century the Church enjoyed 
peace, and we are told of an cmpnaedantind. movement towards 
Christianity, with Ukon one of its most zealous promoters. But in 
1597 a sudden change occurred. The persecutions of the Christians 
revived, and everywhere the faithful began joyfully to prepare for a 
martyr’s death. Ukon was longing for it. Many priests were executed. 
Hideyoshi died in 1598. A time between hope and fear followed. 
naa struggled for his succession to Hideyoshi, and once again 
Ukon took up arms to support him. In 1600 Ieyasu conquered his 
adversaries, and the first twelve years of his government were years 
of peace for Japan, and a breathing-time for the Church. Ukon was 
not employed by Ieyasu, though the dictator esteemed him highly 
for his abilities and services. He lived for his faith, and for its 
expansion until, at the hands of Ieyasu, one of the most cruel 
rsecutions began which the Church has ever known. Slowly but 
inevitably the flourishing church faced extermination. Ukon had the 
opportunity to make concessions regarding his faith, but he refused 
and preferred banishment, dying in high honour in Manila in 1615. 

This book tells the fascinating story of one of Japan’s greatest 
men and one of the most sincere and faithful members of his church. 
Father Laures paints his portrait in vivid colours, not hiding the 
shadows. in his character, against the background of his time and 
country and amid all the triumphs and defeats of a young church. 
It is a picture that no reader is likely to forget. 

One question may be allowed. Ukon was a master of the tea 
ceremony, a rite of Buddhist origin. Father Laures states that he 
knew the difference between the ideal of humanity proper to the tea 
ceremony and the ideal of humanity embodied in Christ. Is it 
possible to say in this context that ‘the ideal of the tea ceremony is 
an excellent natural foundation for the seed of the Gospel’ (p. 313)? 


GERHARD ROSENKRANZ 
Tuebingen, Germany 
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CHRISTIAN AND COMMUNIST APPROACHES TO HISTORY 


CHRISTIANITY, COMMUNISM AND History. By WiLt1aM Horpbern. 
Nashville, Tennessee: Abingdon Press. $2.50. 1954. 


WE have had in recent years a flood of somewhat shallow and 
superficial books from the U.S.A. on ‘Christianity and 
Communism’—popular-religious rationalizations of the anti-Red 
campaign. Dr Hordern’s book is one of the sanest, shrewdest and 
most helpful studies on this theme that has appeared for a long time. 

That emphatic commendation is made in order to persuade 
readers to get hold of it and, when they have done so, to persevere 
with it, for it starts shakily and in unpromising fashion. But it gets 
steadily better as it proceeds and en magnificently Dr Hordern 
has perceived, rightly, that Communism and Christianity are appar- 
ently most similar and actually most distinct in their fente to 
history. He has perceived also that there are two Christian approaches: 
the orthodox Augustinian doctrine that history has meaning within 
time but will only be fulfilled beyond time, and the radical apocalyptic 
doctrine that the Kingdom of God is coming soon on earth. The 
former, associated with the ‘church’, tends to conservative acceptance 
of the existing social order; the latter, associated with the ‘sect’, tends 
to revolutionary criticism. 

Communism is obviously much nearer to, and is in part derived 
from, the sectarian view. Both stress the supreme importance of the 
poor, both emphasize the significance of class interest and both 
reject the comfortable expectation of calm and continuing progress. 
There will be intensifying misery before the glory of the New Age 
suddenly appears. 

ing that, though this sectarian view is unbalanced and 

rated, it nevertheless expresses valid Christian judgments, 

Dr Hordern proceeds to assess the strength of the comparable 

Communist appeal. It demands social justice, it challenges the 

indefensible social apathy of the ‘other-worldly’ and it both challenges 
and demands with a confident prophetic voice. 

Up to this point what is said is well said, but it has been said often 
enough before, and seems to be slipping into the familiar and subtly 
misleading kind of doctrinal debate which comes from equating 
Communism with the teaching of Karl Marx. In fact—and this is 
Hie perseverance is recommended—it is preparing the way for a 
brilliant critical chapter that should be studied with care by every 
missionary who is up against the many-pronged attack of political 
Communism. 

Dr Hordern leads off with a competent analysis of the selective 
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and inadequate Marxian doctrine of history. It envisages the realiza- 
tion of a perfect society on earth and demands the sacrifice of the 
present for the sake of that future. Therefore, because it is inadequate, 
it moves on the —_ of despair; the despair of those who shut their 
minds against truth, or of those who suffer and yet see, what is 
‘mse obvious, that the Soviet experiment moves steadily away 
rom the dream goals of simplified history. 

This simplified history, lacking the sense of sin that sobered both 
orthodox and sectarian Christian, leads to the devaluation of the 
individual, to an exaggerated awareness of the evil of economic 
power and minimization of the evil of political power, and to the 
stultifying self-righteous complacency of the Party expert. For if all 
the tragedies of the past are due to stupidity, the hope of the future 
is in cleverness—which is attractive doctrine, but wrong. 

There is an effective reply, which takes up positively the good in 
Communism and rejects the shallowness, in the Christian interpreta- 
tion of wey Mn it is a reply which cannot be given by either a 
secularized Christianity or by a faith that would take the Cross out 
of the world. That interpretation is cogently and provocatively 
re-stated. 

Christianity, Communism and History is a good book, to be 
strongly recommended. 

E. ROGERS 

LONDON 





COMMUNIST MOVEMENT THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


THE PATTERN OF COMMUNIST REVOLUTION. By HucH SrTon-WarTsON. 
London: Methuen. 25s. 1953. (American Edition: From LENIN TO 
MALENKOV: THE History oF WorLD Communism. New York: 
Praeger. $6.00.) 


T= interest and value of this book are not to be judged by 

whether it succeeds in what it sets out to do. It is a comparative 
historical analysis of Communist movements throughout the world. 
It is concerned neither with Marxist theory nor with the Communist 
vocation. It emphasizes the relationship of the Communist movement 
in each country to social classes and to the internal balance of political 
power; and so comprehensive is it that the attentive reader notes 
only as an afterthought that North America and Australasia have 
been omitted. Like his father before him, Professor Seton-Watson 
is the principal British authority on eastern Europe; he has a prodigi- 
ous linguistic erudition, a lively, comprehensive, classificatory mind, 
an easy a and a radical political faith which regards Stalinism as 
our grandfathers regarded Tecsieon. In spite of the modest disclaimers 
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in his preface, he scarcely manages to observe the distinctions he 
lays down; with the consequence that (excepting possibly Dr 
Borkenau’s The Cnmiuaubt: teternasiondl) this is the most useful 
single book for the general reader on Communism as a political force 
known to the reviewer. The index is excellent and the documentation 
gives a complete guide to further enquiry. 

Communism is a product of the Euro socialist movement, 
which itself has a double origin: industrialism and the development 
of democratic ideas. The Soviet Union is to be explained, not only 
by reference to the tradition of Tsarist autocracy, but also by com- 
parison with the early industrial age in Britain and America. ‘Most 
of the unpleasant phenomena—exploitation of the proletariat, 
zsthetic philistinism, imperialism—which were ie by Marx 
as —- of capitalism’, are reproduced in Soviet Russia and ‘seem 
rather to be products of early and rapid industrialization’ (p. 245). 
Outside Europe, Communism appears when industrialism appears, 
and both have been produced by the impact of the West. “The great 
attraction of Bolshevism [in China], and especially of Lenin’s 
doctrine of imperialism, was that it could reconcile admiration for 
western civilization with resentment against western policy in 
China’ (p. 137); and this has a universal application. 

mmunists are professional revolutionaries. Whatever their 
social origins, they stand outside class and must not be confused 
with the classes from which they derive support. Lenin’s tactic was 
a partnership between the disciplined conspiratorial Bolsheviks and 
the ignorant, gullible masses; hence a preference for soviets over 
parliamentary government and for factory committees over trade 
unions. This has remained constant, and defines the réle of artless 
ecclesiastics and unsophisticated scientists in the World Peace 
Movement. More important, it explains why Communism has had 
its test triumphs in the industrially backward regions of the 
world. In industrially advanced countries the Communist cadres as 
well as their followers come chiefly from the workers, but in back- 
ward countries the Communist cadres come from the intelligentsia 
and the followers from the peasants. Mao Tse-tung has written a new 
— in Marxist theory by defining the ts, instead of the 
proletariat, as the revolutionary vanguard. All the same, ‘the Chinese 
communist movement was a movement of peasants, but not a peasant 
movement’ (p. 153). 

The Communist struggle for power provides the extreme example 
in history of a policy of disruption, of divide and rule. The Party 
thrives on triangular conflicts, fighting the Mensheviks as well as the 
Tsarist government, Kerenski as well as Kornilov, the Second 
International as well as capitalism, Hitler as well as the western 
Powers, Chiang Kai-shek as well as the Japanese. A united enemy is 
split, as Lenin split the Socialist Revolutionary party in Russia in 
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1917, as the Communists of eastern Europe tried to split the peasant 
parties after 1945, as attempts are made to split Britain and France 
away from America; the weaker fragment is then devoured. The 
tactic of the united front is only a variation of this: it aims to under- 
mine the authority of the temporary allies, as was seen in the Popular 
Front in Spain and in the Resistance movements. I will support a 
social democrat as a rope supports a man that is hanged, said Lenin. 
Chiang must be used to the end by the Communists, said Stalin, and 
then ‘squeezed like a lemon and thrown away’. 

Once in power, Communism provides the extreme example in 
history of centralization: 


Rulers and intellectuals of past ages have talked of raison d’état as the 
supreme consideration, but in fact they or their advisers were inhibited to 
an important extent by moral or religious scruples or superstitions. The 
Stalinist régime is the first systematically to apply the criterion of state 
interest to absolutely every part of its subjects’ lives (p. 246). 


Though the book is chiefly concerned with Communist bids for 

wer, about one quarter of it is devoted to Communists in power, 
in Russia, eastern Europe and China. Mr Seton-Watson contrasts 
Lenin’s revolution with Stalin’s revolution, discusses the purges of 
1934-9 and indicates the different course of the Yugoslav and 
Chinese revolutions, 


Russian Bolshevism had needed a whole generation to grow into the full 
flower of totalitarianism. way years separated the November revolution 
from the pronouncements of Zhdanov on literature, art and philosophy. 
China became totalitarian at once (pp. 283-4). 


On the relations between the Chinese and Russian régimes he main- 
tains a judicial balance: there is a latent conflict of interest between 
the two Powers, but it is prudent to assume that in the foreseeable 
future Mao will show himself more Communist than Chinese. 

This is a livre de circonstance as well as an essay in comparative 
historical analysis, and there is both moral passion and political 
wisdom in the concluding section on the menace of Stalinist im- 
perialism and the illusions to which the West is prone. ‘Fascists must 
not be allowed to take the leadership of the struggle against com- 
munism, as the communists once took the leadership of the i 
against fascism’ (p. 351). ‘Of all obnoxious commodities that the 
West has exported to the East, none is more harmful than the belief 
that every man and woman is entitled, of right, to be presented with 
the standard of living of a Chicago business man’ (p. 353). If some- 
thing of the quality of the Communist vocation, its devotion and 
heroism, seems to escape Mr Seton-Watson’s analysis, it is perhaps 
to be described in categories with which he explicitly repudiates a 
concern. He admits that the Communist policy of ‘mass enlighten- 
ment’ has exploited enormous human reserves, never before touched; 
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that ‘men—and perhaps even more, women—of initiative and 
efficiency, who had never before had responsibility, who had never 
before been thought worth consulting, were given opportunities of 
which they had never dreamed’ (p. 216); in fact, that Communism is 
a substitute for the liberation promised to those who accept the 
Gospel. He says that one of the reasons for the triumph of Com- 
munism in China is that ‘religion had less hold on the Chinese than 
on any other — of Asia or Europe’ (p. 1 54). This, however, 
does not apply to Russia or Serbia. Lenin once described a peasant 
festival he had attended in a remote village, where a peasant made a 
speech welcoming the introduction of electric light: “We peasants 
were unenlightened, and now the light has appeared among us, an 
unnatural light, which will light up our peasant darkness.’* This 
naive saluté to industrialism in the language of St John suggests 
something that was not in Lenin’s mind when he repeated the story: 
that Communism is perhaps to be ultimately interpreted by an image 
more familiar to the Russian peasant than to the western Christian 
intellectual, the image of Antichrist. 
MarTIN WIGHT 


LONDON 





THE EASTERN ORTHODOX TRADITION 


Tue Byzantine Cuurcu. An Introduction to the Study of Eastern 
Christianity. By Marcus Warp. Madras: Christian Literature 
Society. Rs. 5.8. 7s. 6d. 1953. 


HH is a welcome book that is complete within the limits set 

by the author, and up to date in its desire to provide an intro- 
duction to an immense subject. The Byzantine Church is of necessity 
coaeval with the founding of Constantinople in the fourth century, 
and its history is not yet ended. The author divides his subject into 
three parts: "History, Theology and Piety, which last covers the 
monastic life, the Divine Liturgy and Missions. He brings the history 
down to the fall of year igr sg in 1453- 

The reviewer’s task is lig tened by the author’s essentially 
eirenic and sympathetic attitude. Nothing can be more germane to 
the promotion of the unity of Christendom than the study of that 
Christian tradition which claims that it has neither added to nor 
distorted the faith of the undivided Church. In a very s 
review, it may make for precision if certain points in the general line 
adopted in this book are made in order. 

Caesaro-Papism: It would be difficult to explain the complex 
character of the relation of Church to State in the Byzantine Empire 


1 Report to the Eighth All-Russian Congress of Soviets, December 22nd, 1920 
(Selected Works, viii. 27). 
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in terms of this clumsy theory with a clumsy name. In many ways 
it would seem better to stress instead the deeply entrenched demo- 
cratic character of the institutional side of Spanien religion as 
expressed in the paramount authority for a Patriarchate of its Holy 
Synod. In this a Patriarch is in the position of primus inter pares 
only. This precious heritage from ancient Greece has down to this 
day shown its importance in being the subject of difficulties of 
adjustment in Orthodoxy, of which the current ecclesiastical troubles 
in Alexandria and elsewhere are examples. This supremacy of a 
Holy Synod has, however, been always a bulwark against the en- 
croachment of imperial power, non-Christian demands to rule the 
Church and papal pretensions. We ‘cannot understand the relations 
between Church and State without it, and it is directly opposed to 
the autocratic rule of a single head of the Church on earth. 

The Image and the Idol: It is well-nigh impossible to understand 
how the Byzantine Church regarded its Emperor, the Basileus, 
unless we realize the scriptural and, later, the apocalyptic character 
of the Emperor and his court, the sacred Palace. The Autocrator, 
originally conceived as receiving his diadem through the vote of the 
senate, army and people from our Lord Himself, was Christ’s 
‘eikon’ on the terrestrial plane, an image of the heavenly King 
translated into terms of this life. The whole conception of the Image 
as distinct from the Idol is inherent and implicit in Orthodoxy, as it 
is indeed fundamentally in Christianity. The Image reveals truth: the 
Idol replaces truth by falsehood. The primary réle of the eikon in 
Orthodox worship is bound up with this, as is also the deep-seated 
nai - the Orthodox for these doors opened into the spiritual 
world. 

East and West: There seems to be a real danger in hardening the 
supposed distinction between the two. After all, the Church of the 
East was originally the Church of Persia, and further still, the 
Church in the sub-continent of India. To these the Byzantine Church 
would clearly be of the West, and this ali ent may again be valid, 
should the East effectively return to the Christian orbit. Undoubtedly 
until quite a late period the modern and popular conception of 
ecclesiastical East and West was far from rigidly drawn. 

The tragic character of Byzantine history: We need to realize 
deeply the dynamic and dramatic character of the great Byzantine 
story, which finds its beginnings and ends in three world events: 
Constantine’s Peace of the Church, the sack of the Queen City by 
the Fourth Crusade and its final capture by the Turks in 1453. The 
history of Byzantium, ever in the sharpest light and shade, attuned 
to these tremendous and overwhelming themes, still awaits a worthy 
historian, in other mood than that of the secularized cynicism of a 
Gibbon. Professor Ward’s introduction forms one of the steps to a 
new assessment. 
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Theological and ecclesiastical development: the seemingly un- 
important period politically of the Palaiologoi (1260-1453) covers 
much theological Ruecting in the influence and writings of such 
giants as St Simeon the New Theologian and St Gregory Palamas, 
without whom the expression of Byzantine Christianity would not 
be complete. Further, most of the sacramental definition of Orthodox 
belief had to wait for the later seventeenth century in the Synods of 
Jassy and Jerusalem. 

AusTIN OAKLEY 

LONDON 


THE CONTRIBUTION OF CONGREGATIONALISM 


CONGREGATIONALISM: A RESTATEMENT. By DanieL JENKINS. London: 
Faber and Faber. 10s. 6d. 1954. 

CONGREGATIONALISM—PLus. By NorMAN GoopaLL. London: Independent 
Press. 38. 6d. 1953. 


HE writer of the first of these two books believes that the 
oecumenical movement challenges each church to a deeper 
understanding of itself and of its vocation in the setting of the 
whole. Not the least interest of his book lies in the fact that he dis- 
cusses not only faith, polity and worship, but also the social back- 
ground and cultural impact of Con; tionalism. 

Con; tionalism, in spite of its old name, Independency, 
stands for the reverse of individualism. For it, to be a Christian 
means to belong to a particular congregation, and it attempts to 
create a genuine fellowship in the place where it matters most, the 
local congregation. The place given to the Church Meeting arises 
as much from the conviction that fellowship must find expression 
in the very structure of church order as from belief in the priesthood 
of all believers. Mr Jenkins thinks that this emphasis on the par- 
ticularity of the Church may be the greatest contribution which 
Co: tionalism has to make. One wonders, however, whether 
emphasis ood a “we = sings res an is wp the rather —— 
a which, he says, tionalism es to le of one 
try of 0 we mene = 4). hig 

Mr Jenkins finds the guarantee of oecumenicity in the possession 
of the Word and the Sacraments under the — of a learned 
ministry; learned, that is, in the Scriptures and in the wisdom of the 
Church throughout the ages. But does not congregational autonomy 
make it impossible to secure that its ministers shall be so learned? 
Mr Jenkins pleads that a wider body should be responsible for 
ordination and general oversight of ministers. Again, Co ion- 
alism has never faced adequately the problems of the relationship 
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between congregations or between the denomination and other parts 
of the Great Church. Mr Jenkins thinks that a strengthening of its 
central organization is called for and also some surrender of 
sovereignty to even more widely representative conciliar bodies. 
His suggestions will not please all Congregationalists. 

Dr dall’s little book asks what light is shed by life in the 
younger churches established by Congregational missions and in 
the great united churches which Congregationalists have entered, 
such as those in Canada, India and China. In 1950 the International 
Congregational Council addressed an enquiry to ministers and 
missionaries serving in such churches as to the place given to, and 
the contribution made by, distinctively Congregational principles. 
In Congregationalism—Plus Dr Goodall summarizes the replies. 
The material given is too meagre, and the churches concerned 
or 9 as yet too immature, for final conclusions. Dr Goodall’s 

rief summing up rather than answers the questions that 
emerge. The general impression left is that, if Congregationalism is 
to make its distinctive contribution to the life of the whole Church, 
its principles must be distinguished from the particular expressions 
_ have been given to them hitherto by Congregationalism in the 
est. 
A. H. Lecc, Bishop 
TRIVANDRUM, S. INDIA 





A STUDY OF A LITTLE-KNOWN TRIBE 


THE Doms AND THEIR NEAR RELATIONS. By Gzorce Weston Briccs. 
Mysore: Wesley Press. 1954. 


Te is a good work of scholarship, well documented. One 
associates with the author care in detail and critical weighing 
of information obtained both in the reading of his subject and from 
his personal observation and enquiry. The chief functions of in- 
vestigation about a little-known tribe(s) are fulfilled: gleanings from 
fragmentary folk-lore, details of habits and customs stated with 
care and order, and a bibliography and index showing painstakin: 

research and revision. Although a reader may tnd himse 

growing a little impatient wi ed analysis, yet the interest is 
maintained and the style is easy and compelling. But the author 
wants us to feel his interest in the Doms, to study them as never 
before, not merely to spend an hour with another book on far-off- 


Whether Dr Briggs has succeeded in making us feel the Doms are 
eens “tne cursed—with these numerous relations may be an open 
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question. These tribes, anes very nature of their nefarious practices, 
have much in common. Playing merely a minor réle in history, only 
reference is made to in ancient literature. They seem 
to be Dravidian. Doubtless the strict caste system of the so-called 
: ’ gave them no place in society. As they are found to-day, 
orming the same menial tasks, sharing many similar customs, 
weight is given to the author’s thesis. Yet are not their unshared 
habits and customs of equal importance? 
The last chapter will stimulate considerable thought. Thrown 
into contrast with ancient history and customs, it suggests that 
events in India are gathering pace and momentum. If 
an ancient civilization did not give the Doms a fitting place under 
the sun, will modern movements succeed? The reader is left in no 
doubt. Removal of the stigmas of ‘criminal’ and ‘untouchable’ may 
accelerate changes in custom and habit, but the crying need is for 
sympathetic understanding. This work provides the necessary 
material for the study of such an approach. Workers among the 
tribes enumerated in this book would be well advised to read care- 
. The information given here would be invaluable to them. 
et another volume is added to the series of Indian studies which 
was inaugurated by the late Dr J. N. Farquhar. This penn work 
has gathered data which previously could only be found after weary- 
ing search. We are greatly indebted to Dr Briggs. 
J. V. Drppen 


BIRMINGHAM 





JERUSALEM YESTERDAY AND TO-DAY 


Tue One Remains: A rt from Jerusalem. By Stewart PEROWNE. 
Illustrated. Maps. London: Hodder and Stoughton. 20s. 1954. 


ss author has had many years of varied experience in the 
Middle East, and writes not only with distinction but with 
authority of the people he has known and the places he has loved. 
The book is described as a report from Jerusalem, but the 
western suburbs, beyond the barbed-wire fence which cuts the city 
in two, are deliberately excluded. Israel only comes into the picture 
in so far as her policies affect the Arab inhabitants. Israelis are not 
mentioned except as Zionists seen from the Arab side of the truce 
line. Jerusalem Jewry is barely referred to except as it belongs to 
the historic past. It is the old city, Arab Jerusalem, with its em snl 
suburb, to which we are introduced and whose present-day 
inhabitants we come to know. 
As soon as we arrive we are faced with the refugees. In the first 
chapter a host of interesting facts are marshalled and explained. In 
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particular the distinction is made between the official refugees who 
receive United Nations relief and the economic refugees who have 
lost their livelihood but not their homes, and so do not qualify for 
rations. 

There follow three chapters in which we are taken through the 
city, noting the changes which have come about since Mr Perowne 
was a member of the Arab College staff some twenty-five years ago. 
This genome conducted tour, with its wealth of historical anecdote 
and the author’s own experience, cannot fail to make the city and 


its rT live. 

n chapter five we return to the refugees. We learn of their 
adaptability and of the help given to destitute relatives by those who 
have emigrated and made good. There follows a tribute to the former 
Palestine Administration to which so many Arabs to-day owe their 
training. Due praise is given to those who developed health and 
education services and an account is included of the outstanding 
work of some of the former pupils of the Government Arab College. 
It seems a pity that there is no corresponding recognition of a 
debt which is owed to mission schools and hospitals which have 
served the country so well. No mention is made of such people as 
Stacy Waddy or Mabel Warburton, who did so much for higher 
education during the early days of the Mandate, nor is there any 
appreciation of the influence of headmasters such as Hermann 
Schneller, S. H. Semple, Kenneth Reynolds or Frank Ellis, whose 
old boys still play a t part in the life of the whole country 
as they have done for Rfty years and more. This chapter concludes 
with a valuable account of what the Jordan Government, the United 
Nations and private individuals or agencies are doing to relieve 
distress. 

Why, then, is so little progress made? Chapter six takes up this 
question, and three major obstacles to a solution of the refugee 
problem are explained. There is the longing felt by the refugees to 
return to their homes; there is the demand for compensations for 

roperty lost; there is the fundamental distrust which the Arabs 
eel towards the West. Suggestions are made for overcoming the 
first two of these obstacles, but the third is less tractable, though 
thaps the next two chapters show how a contribution towards 
er understanding is being made. These chapters give a detailed 
account of a housing project undertaken by the Anglican Bishop in 
Jerusalem. On the eastern slopes of the Mount of Olives a group of 
refugee families, who were found by Mrs Stewart living in caves, 
have been enco and helped to build their own village. The 
humour and the skill with which awkward corners were turned are 
admirably described and are a tribute to what Mrs Stewart and 
Mr Perowne have done in making the project a success. It is not 


surprising that the experiment has caught the imagination and that 
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more villages are being built. The story underlines a principle, 
established when work among refugees began in 1948, that relief work 
must be an expression of Christian duty and not a means to win 
ad herents. 

The book concludes with a final chapter which tells of Jerusalem 
as it has appeared to travellers in former days. It tells of what English 
men and women have written of the Holy City. Mr Perowne 
in his turn has given us an account of the thoughts that possess an 
Englishman as he contemplates Jerusalem to-day. We are indebted 
to him for the very personal and moving picture which he presents. 


CAMPBELL BEDFORD 
St ALBANS 





THE POWER OF THE BIBLE IN EVANGELISM 


THE BrsLe tN Worp EvancELisM. By A. M. Cutrcwin. London. S.C.M. 
Press. 5s. New York: Friendship Press. $2.50 and $1.50. 1954. 


6 lan return to the Bible to-day and the renewed emphasis on 
evangelism have made it inevitable that a book on the Bible 
and evangelism should appear. The second Assembly of the World 
Council .of Churches at Evanston, with its major concern for the 
bearing of the message of the Bible on all its subjects of discussion, 
and with special attention to evangelism, was the equally inevitable 
occasion for the a ce of such a book. It is probably almost 
as inevitable that Cited Bible Societies should feel constrained to 
accept the responsibility for such a study. The former General 
Secretary of the London Missionary Society, Dr A. M. Chirgwin, 
was commissioned, in 1951, to undertake the project, and he brought 
to it a global perspective and a wealth of practical knowledge. 
Dr Chirgwin and United Bible Societies have given us a timely 
book. 
The author rightly believes that the issues and problems of the 
resent can be illuminated by the experience of the past. He devotes 
Ror I to a historical review. He chooses the Early Church, the 
Reformation, the Puritan and Pietist movements of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries and the Evangelical Revival of the 
eighteenth century for investigation. An honest appraisal of our own 
time follows. Dr Chirgwin concludes on the basis of the historical 
survey that ‘the periods of the rediscovery of the Bible, or of fairly 
widespread renewal of interest in it, have either preceded a new 
Christian forward movement or else gone along with it’; that ‘the 
biblical renewal and evangelistic advance appear to go together’; and 
that the Church has always used the Bible ‘as a main instrument of 
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its evangelistic —-. The achievements are the harvest of lives 
remade and the churches planted. 

Part II describes the ways in which the Bible is currently being 
used in evangelism. It will introduce to many a reader an active 
agent in the mission of whom he has never heard or whom he 
believes to have belonged only to the pioneer days, that is, the 
colporteur. 

The importance of the Bible in individual contacts is shown, 
and concerted efforts, such as distribution of the scriptures and 
audio-visual methods, are reviewed. Bible correspondence courses 
stand out as the one really new experiment. One is led to pray for 
an outpouring of creative imagination which may bring forth new, 
effective ways and means. 

The findings of the enquiry form the third and concluding part. 
These are six: 1. The Bible has always been used in evangelism. 
2. The Bible is the best evangelistic tool there is. 3. The Bible gives 
evangelism its cutting edge. 4. The Bible is for every man, and there 
is still a tremendous task of translation, publication and distribution 
to be accomplished. 5. The Bible is being fruitfully used in evangel- 
ism. 6. The whole Church is challenged to make full use of this 
instrument ‘that lies half neglected in its hands’. This sixth conclusion 
leaves the reader more frustrated than challenged, for few have the 
imagination to respond. Guidance as to how the Church may meet 
the challenge is required in some detail. How can the Bible, which 
has been so great a power in olden times, work with new might in 
the Christian community now? How can it leaven our common life? 
United Bible Societies might ask Dr Chirgwin, out of his experience 


_ and insights, to begin a new study where this one ends. 


R. Prerce BEAVER 
New York 





KINGDOMS OF CENTRAL AFRICA 


RELAGAO DO REINO DO ConGco E DAS TERRAS CIRCUNVIZINHAS. By DUARTE 
Lopes and Firippo Picaretta. Translated by Rosa CAPEANS. 
Illustrated. Lisbon: Agéncia Geral do Ultramar. 35 escudos. 1951. 


Bg cb mped bed little is known of the kingdoms of Central 
Africa south of the equator, before the coming of the European. 
In certain parts of this territory, history as now taught in official 
schools begins with the coming of the white man. Research is needed 
into the history of these African kingdoms. 
This book, recently put on sale in Lisbon, is a new edition of 
letters written by a notable Portuguese, Duarte Lopes, a lit 
man who later became a monk. The letters, translated into Italian 
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by Filippo Pigafetta and published in Rome in 1591, are now back 
in Portuguese in a new translation made by Rosa Capaens, a previous 
rendering having been published a hundred years ago. 

Descriptions of the ancient and vast Congo Kingdom are interest- 
ing and valuable, although at times speculation and hearsay may 
enter into the writing. The Kingdom of the Congo stretched from 

south of the equator on the Atlantic seaboard to 14 south, 

which would bring it to a point between Benguela and Mozamedes 

in Angola. Inland it stretched from the estuary of the Congo to a 

int at which the tributary Vumba joins that river, and then to 

Lake Aquilunda and the region of Malemba, a distance of 600 
miles’ (Duarte Lopes measures in miles, not kilometres). 

The paramount Congo chief ruled through subordinates and 
was a powerful potentate. According to Dea Lanes (p. 53) he had 
a million soldiers at his service, this being made possible by the 
fecundity of the People on the one hand and by their readiness for 
war on the other. The good health of the Africans is noted; such a 
tradition of healthy communities of African peoples in bygone ages 
is common to this day among Central African tribes, in contrast to 
the decimation of the population by modern diseases which have 
appeared since the opening up of Africa. 

The book is embellished by ancient wood-cuts, made in Rome in 
the sixteenth century. One shows wild animals, with kudu, elephant, 
hippopotami, baboons, wolves, also mythical beasts such as flying 

ns, which impressed the early Europeans greatly. 

e culture of the Africans is recognized by Duarte Lopes. He 
observes that the Congo people were of good strength and black, 
but that the children of Portuguese begotten by African mothers 
were fair in complexion like Europeans (pp. 29, 120), proving to him 
that black skins are not the result of the scorching tropical sun, but 
due to — tinge. The designer of the wood-cuts can hardly have 
visited Africa himself—probably he was an Italian who had never 
left Rome, but who had talked with returned sailors whose salty 
yarns impressed him. The Jagas are shown in one of the cuts, 
operating a human butchery, cutting up human carcasses. These 
Jagas, who were a horde of ruthless cannibals who lived by plunder 
and recruited their ranks from youths and maidens captured in war, 
once offered human flesh in sale to Portuguese pioneers. Cannibalism 
seems to have been general among all tribes, for Duarte Lopes speaks 
of people who, when tired of life, offered themselves to the King to 
be drawn and quartered and their flesh sold in the market. It was 
as a result of the incursion of these Jagas, who came from the ‘first 
lake of the Nile’ (p. 111), and of the subsequent defeat by them of the 

King, that the Kingdom was scattered, and people, even of 
noble rank, sold themselves into slavery because of hunger, and 


subsequently were shipped oversea by Europeans, The Portuguese 
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King sent troops to help the Congo dynasty, and from thence arose 
the effective occupation by Portugal. 

Duarte Lopes also deals with the eastern Africa coast, and in 
another cut are depicted the Amazonas, fighting women of Mono- 
motapa, who are shown with fine Grecian or Roman faces, and with 
long hair which flowed down their naked bodies, as they attacked a 
a 4 regiment with skill and apparent confidence. Blood-letting by 
an Amazona practitioner and her assistant (perhaps the child’s 
mother), is shown. The author speaks of Sofala, Mozambique, 
Quil6a, Mombasa and Melinde. 

One wonders what help David Livingstone, in his search for the 
sources of the Nile, could have obtained from the descriptions in 
this book, had he known of them. On page 148 it is stated that 
Duarte Lopes reached the sources of the Nile and described the 
course of the river. He indicates the sources as being in the Mountains 
of the Moon and notes that the heart of the continent is a basin for 
the collection of water from the pe roe rainstorms which rage for 
over six months of the year, after which the water reaches its peak, 
corresponding to the time of the Ethiopian floods, which together 
cause the Nile inundations on which’ Egypt depends. He also 
mentions the snow-covered mountains as a source of water. Duarte 
Lopes states that the Nile flows northwards from this great Central 
African reservoir and the Congo and the Niger westward, also the 
Luango. (When he says that the Quanza likewise issues from the 
same source he is wrong: its source is in Bié, Angola, and it is 
entirely confined to Angolan territory.) It is stated in Portugal in 
Quest of Prester Fohn (p. 124) by Elaine Sanceau, that Father Pero 

ires, a member of the Jesuit mission in Abyssinia, visited the 
a= of the — oe apo any: vedi 

e curious plate facing page ows a Portuguese expedition 

doing homage to the Congo chief. The leader is on bended knee, 
while members of the chief’s entourage lie flat on the ground, face 
downwards. The plate facing page 102 depicts the burning of 
demons which have the lar type of demonic body and face, all 
jet black with the usual tail. But the text on pages 102-4 appears to 
show that the articles burned were fetiches (as they have come to be 
known, using the name derived from the Portuguese word feito— 
something made). The berg was done by order of the Congo 
king, following the example which he gave of substituting for the 
fetishes images of the saints brought by the Portuguese. The Kin 
also ordered that each regiment of his army should build a ana 
in each headquarters, with crosses to be erected in the praga for the 
general public to see and revere. 

Bula Matadi, the African name given to the Belgians after 
Stanley’s prowess as a ‘rock breaker’, was used for great people such 
as Dom Francisco Bulamatari in the Congo in the sixteenth century. 
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The book is of special interest to Congo missionaries, particularly 
to the — Missionary Society workers, as Sao Salvador is in 
evidence. Prester John also eme (pr. 140-144), and Lopes speaks 
of Ethiopia, its religious rites and beliefs. 

The letters bear the stamp of soreeey even if coloured by the 
ruling ideas of their age. As a source book, this volume is valuable. 
What is needed is for someone to collate details contained therein 
with other contemporary descriptions and to draw conclusions as 
to pre-European Central African history and government. 


Joun T. Tucker 
LIsBON 





SHORTER NOTICES 


Liberian Odyssey. ‘By Hammock and S . The Auto- 
biography of F. A. Price. (New York: Pageant Press. $7.50. 1954.) 
This volume is the life story of an American Negro missionary to 
Liberia who went out in 1904, under the Board of Foreign Missions 
of the former Methodist asim em Church. He and his talented 
wife laboured for forty years in this little-known Republic, and the 
book is an inspiring account of their experiences. 

As one follows the young missionary in his travels through the 
country, particularly in those sections known as the ‘Bush’, he 
comes to appreciate the title, ‘Liberian Odyssey’. Modern ways of 
travel were non-existent, even on the Coast, when these young 
missionaries began their work. The usual method of travel was either 
by walking or ‘by hammock and surfboat’. Any person who has 


travelled by either of these methods knows something of the in- | 


conveniences eg ; i” : 

Liberian ssey helps to answer the question frequently raised 
as to the feasibility of the use of Negroes as iciienie In the 
forty years of service in Liberia given by Dr and Mrs Price—the 
longest period of missionary service by any Methodist missionary 
to the Republic of Liberia to date—we have the answer to this 
question as far as one missionary couple can give it, both as to 
effectiveness and as to reliability. In the chapter, ‘A Decade of 
Memorable Events’, Dr Price mentions briefly some of the achieve- 
ments of other N missionaries, several of whom also made 
— contributions to the field. Moreover, these missionaries 

colour worked in wholehearted co-operation with their white 
missionary colleagues. 

Liberian Odyssey makes a fine contribution to the all too few 
missionary volumes dealing with the Republic. 
W. J. K. 











SHORTER NOTICES I21I 


The Elements of Ecumenism. By Hans W. GENSICHEN, with an 
additional chapter on the Ecumenical Movement and the Eastern 
Orthodox Church by Nicotas Zernov. (Madras: Christian Litera- 
ture Society. Rs. 1-4. 1954.) This booklet, consisting mainly of 
a series of lectures on oecumenism delivered at ‘Gurukul’, the 
Lutheran Theological College, Madras, gives a brief outline of the 
history of the modern oecumenical movement from about 1900 up 
to the immediate preparations for the Evanston Assembly; through- 
out this historical sketch attention is consistently given to the main 
theological issues as they are reflected in conference resolutions and 
individual statements. It forms a very useful primer in the 
oecumenical movement. The last pages contain a lecture on “The 
Ecumenical Movement and the Eastern Church’, by Dr Nicolas 
Zernov, showing how the participation of the Eastern Church in 
the oecumenical movement widened the horizon of that Church 
and has brought important new emphases to the movement. 


E. W. N. 


En Handfull Oliver fran Israel. By JOHANNES JELLINEK. (Illus- 
trated. Stockholm: Svenska Kyrkans Diakonistyrelses Bokforlag. 
Kr. 6.50. 1953.) This is indeed a beautiful book, unpretentious, but 
very realistic and very loving. Some of the chapters must be ‘seen’ 
rather than read. The descriptive style is full of feeling and abounds 
in colour. One ‘smells’ Jerusalem, the view, the ‘eyes of the town’ 
and, as in poetry, one perceives a good deal that is not expressly 
written. So many particular and picturesque details are caught and 
pointed out with a twinkle in the eye. Yet the book is more than 
a group of eloquent pictures. The love of Israel, it is true, expresses 
itself every now and again in a gay and humorous way, but a note 


| of emotion pervades ya page. In its very essence the book is a 
s 


Christian dialogue with Israel, and the author has heard with his 
heart the diversity of religious and seemingly irreligious attitudes, 
from the almost-faith which lingers on the threshold of Christianity 
to the professed God-hatred: ‘With clenched fists Israel is standing 
in front of God’. Mr Jellinek realizes, too, the miserable appearance 
of the host of Christian would-be missionaries, but he sees more 
and is of good cheer. 


Ss. G. 


Problémes Sociaux et Mission. Le Réle des Laics dans les Missions. 
Rapports et Compte Rendu des xxi° et xxii* Semaines de Missiologie 
de Louvain, 1951-1952. (Paris: Desclée de Brouwer. 1953.) Thi 
series of lectures and the accompanying series Le Réle des Laics form 
the conferences on missions held at Louvain in 1951-1952. It is 
certainly very essential that non-Roman Catholic missions should 
know a great deal more about the theory and practice of missionary 

9 
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work in the Roman Catholic Church than is generally the case. The 
sociological insights and the sensitive concern for the welfare of 
indigenous institutions here displayed deserve our sympathetic 
consideration. It would be invidious to select from this excellent 
symposium, but one might be allowed to mention the useful articles 
on alcoholism in missionary countries and the informative account of 
Japan to-day. The concern for indigenous culture and art is worth 
mentioning. This has not been as seriously considered as it might 
be in non-Roman Catholic missions, though the recent exhibition in 
London from Cyrene provides a pleasant exception. Much is said 
about ‘social medicine’—or ‘preventive medicine’, as we generally 
call it. There is no doubt that there is a growing sense of the import- 
ance of the layman in the work of the Church. One or two essays are 
in Flemish, but the rest are in French. One can strongly recommend 
a serious study of this useful book. 
L. M. S. 


South aan Missions 1800-1950. By Horton Davies and 
R. H. W. SHEPHERD. (London: Nelson. 12s. 6d. 1954.) This is a 
most readable and lively book. It is an attempt to make South 
African missionary history come alive, to let the personalities of this 
history speak for themselves through their letters and reports. The 
volume consists of a selection of 140 passages drawn from the records 
of missionaries and from other literature on South African missions: 
these extracts illustrate the en (landscape, people, climate) 
and the beginning of the development of missio work; they 
provide glimpses of the great pioneer missionaries, of the building 
of some of the famous mission stations, and of some of the problems 
and characteristics of missionary activity in South Africa. Dr Shep- 
herd has written a brief introductory survey of the history of missions 
and their present position in the country. The production of such 
a ‘missionary anthology’ is to be highly appreciated and may, it is 
hoped, stimulate others to do the same for other areas. 

It is an almost impossible task, out of the mass of material, to 
make a selection which gives a fair picture of all the aspects of 
historical development, of the various problems and of the present 
situation. Gaps are unavoidable in a compilation of this kind and 
the present volume has not succeeded in avoiding them. The first 
sections, on customs, pre-Christian ideas, climate, flora, etc. (covering 
about 75 pages out of a total of 230) could well have been shortened 
to give more space for material of greater importance. Further, it 
would have been of advantage if more of the material had had dates 
appended. But these are minor criticisms of an attractive picture of 
certain facets of the history of missions in South Africa. 

E. W. N. 








EDITORS’ NOTES 


Tue Editors wish to record their ——— of the material to 
which they have access from mission boards, Christian Councils and 
other sources, in connexion with the writing of this survey. They 
are grateful for memoranda from the American Baptist Foreign 
Mission Board on Burma and the Christian and Missionary Alliance 
on Indo-China. 


The Rev. Norman GoopaLL, D.Phil., hitherto London Secretary 
of the International Missionary Council, takes up his appointment 
as Secretary of the Joint Committee of the I.M.C. and the World 
Council of Churches in January, 1955. 


E. C. Buatty, D.Phil., is a Secretary of the Christian Council 
of India, with special responsibility for economic affairs. 


The Rev. N. Biamires, of the Church of England, is Warden 
of St Paul’s College, Grahamstown, Cape Province. 





Reviews of books are by: A. C. F. Beates, Reader in Education 
in King’s College, University of London; the Rev. Professor D. 
GERHARD ROSENKRANZ, Professor of Missions in the University of 
Tuebingen; the Rev. Epwarp Rocers, General Secret of the 
Department of Christian Citizenship of the Methodist Church of 
Great Britain; MARTIN WIGHT, Reader in International Relations 
in the London School of Economics and Political Science; the Rev. 
AusTIN OaKLEY, Co-Editor of the Christian East, the organ of the 
Anglican and Eastern Churches Association; the Right Rev. A. H. 
Lecc, Bishop in South Travancore, Church of South India; the 
Rev. J. V. Drssen, Superintendent Minister of Acocks Green 
Methodist Church, Birmingham; the Right Rev. A. C. MacInnegs, 
Bishop of Bedford, lately Archdeacon of Jerusalem; the Rev. R. 
PrercE BEAVER, Ph.D., Director of the Missionary Research Library, 
New York; the Rev. Joun T. Tucker, D.D., Director of the Liga 
Evangélica de Accio Missiondria e Educacional, Lisbon. 


Shorter notices are by: Bishop WIL.is J. Kine, formerly in 
Liberia with the Methodist Church, U.S.A., and now Resident 
Bishop of the Methodist Church, New Orleans Area; the Rev. 
SicurRD GRANILD, of the Danish Israel Mission; the Rev. LEoNarD F. 
Scuirr, of the Church of England, on the staff of the United Theo- 
logical College, Bangalore, India; the Rev. Ermk W. NIELSEN, 
Research Secretary of the International Missionary Council. 
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National Organizations and Secretaries 
Members of the International Missionary Council 
ReviseD Directory (Cancelling all former lists) 


Australia.— National Missionary Council of Australia. 
Rev. R. A. Hickin, 242 Pitt Street, Sydney, N.S.W. 
Belgium.—Société Belge de Missions Protestantes au Congo. 
Pasteur Emile Hoyois, Anunne Capes 48, Antec. * 


Rev, Rodolfo Anders, Hos Bose Air 
Rev. Rodolfo Rua Buenos Aires 135-6, Rio de Janeiro. 
Burma.—Christian Coun: 


Rev. G. P. Charles, St Gabriel's Church, Bogyoke Market, Rangoon Assoc. Sec., Rev, 
U Maung Pe, 419 Godwin Rd., Rangoon 
Canada.—Canadian Council of Churches, Dept. of Overseas Missions. 
Rev. Dr W. A. Cameron, 3 Willcocks St, Toronto, 5. 
—National Christian Council. 
Rev. B. C. D. Mather, 87 Station Rd., Angulana, Moratuwa. 
China.— National Christian Council. 
Missions Building, 169 Yuan Ming Yuan Road, S 


hanghai. 
Congo.—Conseil Protestant du Congo. Rev. John Morrison, Boite-Postale 
Léopoldville-Kalina. = 
Cuba.—Council of Evangelical Churches. 
Rev. E. G. Morgado, Marti 30, Santa Cruz del Norte, Havana. 
Denmark.— Dansk 
Rev. C. Rendtorff, Strandagervej 24, Hellerup. 
Finland.—Suomen vosto. 


Ch. 102 Paris, XIV. 
Germany.— Deutscher E 
Mininsdretor Pro. W. Freytag, Feldbrunnenstrasse 29, wee 
Great Societies in Great Britain and Ireland. 


Britain.—Conference of Missionary i 
Rev. George Appleton, L. B. Greaves, Rev. Frank Short, 2 Eaton Gate, London, 8.W.1. 
India.—National Christian Council of India. 
Rev. Dr R. W. Scott, Prof. E. C. Bi 2 ae ey ae 
Wilfred Scopes, Christian Council Lodge, fagpur, C.P. 
Indonesia.—National Council aed 
Rev. Simon Marantika, Djalan Teuku Umar 17, Djakarta. 
Jamaica.—Christian Council. Rev. J. W. Poxon, Excelsior School, Vineyard Town P.O. 
Japan.—National Christian Council. 
Rev. Akira Ebisawa ; Hon. Assoc. Sec., Dr Paul S. Mayer, Christian Central Building, 
2, 4-chome Ginza (Chuo-Ku), Tokyo. 
Korea.—National Christian Council. 
Rev, Ho Choon Yu, Box 134, Kwang-Whamoon, Seoul. 
—Christian 


Council. 
. John Fleming, 238 Coleman St, Singapore. 


—Concilio Evangélico de Mexico. 
Rev. José O. Velasco, Apartado 97 bis, Mexico, D.F. 
Near East.—Near East Christian Council for Co-operation. 
Rev. Dr E. E. Elder, American Mission Building, Ezbekieh, Cairo. 
—Nederlandsche Zendings-Raad. 
Rev. Dr J. Blauw, Herengracht 368, Amsterdam. 
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New Zealand.—National Missio: Council of New Zealand. 

Rev. Allan T. McNoughton, Epworth Buildings, 176 Hereford Street, Christchurch. 
Norway.—Norsk Misjonsréd. Rev. Ernst Hallen, Holbergsgt, 23, Oslo. 
Pakistan.—All-Pakistan Christian Council. 

Very Rev. Dr A. Thakur Das, 8 Em Road, Lahore, W. Pakistan ; Rev. P. K. 

Barui, Mission House, Rajshahi, E. Pakistan 
ee Federation of Christian Chure 

v. José A. Yap (Exec. Sec.), Union Seminary Building, 726 Taft Avenue, Manila. 
Puerto Bleo.— Association of E ical Churches. 

Rev. Benjamin Santana, P.O. Box 2247, San Juan. 

River Plate.—Confederacién de del Rio de la Plata (Argentina, 

Paraguay, Uruguay). Rev. at. s,m he 728, Buenos Aires. 

Sierra Leone.—United Christian Council. Rev. W. G. B. Ream, P.O. Box 404, Freetown. 
South Africa.—Christian Council of South Africa. 
Rev. A. W. Blaxall, P.O. Box 81, Roodepoort, Transvaal. 
Sweden.—Svenska Missionsrddet. 
Rev. Martin Lindén, Drottninggatan 55, III, Stockholm C. 
Schweizerischer Evangelischer Missionsrat. 
Switzerland. — {Sarat Suisse des Missions ona Evangéliques. 

Rev. eee Missionary Soaety, Mission House, Basel 3. 
Thailand.—National Christian Council 

Dr Horace W. Ryburn, Correspondent, 138 Sathorn Road, Bangkok. 

United States.—Division of Foreign Missions, National Council of the Churches of Christ 

Now Yok 10, a Dr Luther A. Gotwald, Miss Hazel Anderson, 156 Fifth Avenue, 

ew Yor 


The following Councils, though not members of the IMC, are listed for information. 


Angola.—Alianga Evangélica de Angola. Rev. James Russell, C.P.1223, Luanda. 
Antigua.—Christian Council of Social Welfare. 
a. ~~~ ween Chairman, the Bishop of Barbados, Bishop’s Court, 
08. 
Chile.—Concilio Evangélico de Chile. Luis Alvarez, Casilla 67, Santiago. 
—Inter-Mission Council. 
. L, D. Ashley, P.O. Box 130, Addis Ababa. 
Gold Coast.—Christian Council, Rev. P. K. Dagadu, P.O. Box 919, Accra. 
a eee Christian Council, Canon Paul 8. F. Tso (chairman), St Paul’s 
thengn.—Clnistion Oownel 8. A. Morrison, P.O. Box 5009, Nairobi. 


ev. TSE Selena Bolte Postale 6: 538, Tananarive. 


Mozambique.—Christian Council. 
Rev. Ira E. Gillet, C.P.158, Lourengo Marques. 
i Council. Rev. C. A. Forster, P.O. Box 161, Lagos. 
Northern 


Rhodesia.—Christian Council. 
P. 8. M. Walton, P.O. Box 274, Kitwe. 
Nyasaland.—Christian Council. Rev. N. C. Bernard, P.O. Box 413, Blantyre. 
Peru.—National Evangelical Council. Dr Herbert Money, Apartado 2566, Lima. 


Rhodesia.—Christan Conference. 
Rev. Herbert Carter, P.O. Box 285, Salisbury. 
—Christian Council. 
Rev. Le gad enrages Lushoto. 


and Tobago.—Federation of Evangelical Churches. 
Rev. A. Suter, 39 Richmond St., Port-of-Spain. 
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r2 (Leighton Stuart’s memoirs). . 4 
South-East Asia = 
(Indo-China, Thailand, Malaya, Tur Cc 
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Tas CoMMUNIST STRUGGLE IN MALAYA. 
Gene Z. Hanrahan. 146 pp. N.Y.: 
Institute of Pacific Relations. 
1954. 37- 

Deals with one important phase of the 
‘emergency’ which continues to disturb 
Malaya. 

¢CONSTITUTIONAL REFORM AND _ ELEC- 
TIONS IN Mataya. Francis G. Carnell. 
PA, 1954 (Sept.), 216-35. 38. 
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COWARD ELECTIONS IN INDONESIA. 
Herbert Feith. PA, 1954 (Sept.), 
236-54. 39. 


See also 129 (Batak Church). 


India, Pakistan, Burma, Ceylon 


Tue Men Wuo Rutep InpiA: THE 
Gvarpians. Philip Woodruff. 385 pp. 
Illus. London: Cape. 258. 1954. 40. 

Second and concluding volume of a study 
of the I.C.S. system of inistration which, 
in spite of mistakes and tragedies, led India 
towards self-government and built up a 
unique relationship between political officers 
and the people of India. 

by FuTuRE OF THE INDIAN UNIVERSITY. 

R. Macphail. 38 Calcutta : 

/M.C.A. blishing House. R. 1. 
1953. 41. 

A lively discussion of immediate problems 

a refreshing challenge, copocieny 
addressed to the young, to re-think 
nature and purpose of a university. 
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e ye with a pen = 


Calcot’ M.C.A. publiseeg Heese 
Re i. 1954. 42. 

A discussion of a highly topical problem 
for India, by : is 
Pudukkotah. 
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PR. N.Y. : Macmillan. 
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3? pp. N.Y.: Crowell. $5. 1954. 


EE Rae 
brings to her investigation of India the 
sympathetic understanding of one who 
appreciates another eastern culture. 

In THE Minps or Men. Gardner Murphy. 
306 pp. N.Y.: Basic Books. $4.50. 
1953- 47. 

The study of human behaviour and social 
tensions in India, based on the Unesco 
studies conducted at the request of the 
Government of India. 
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Lord Birdwood. xvii+ 315 pp. ——: 
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$4.50. 1954. 49. 


The creation of two nations and their 
subsequent relation to international prob- 
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issue. 

tIinpian Communism: THE New Puasz. 
Madhu Limaye. PA, 1954 (Sept.), 
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Morrison Map. London: 
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A review is in preparation. 


Tue ARABIAN PENINSULA. , omnagg ae 
Sanger. xiv+295 pp. Ithaca, 
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The changing impact of western civiliza- 
tion on Arabia. 
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See also rr (Raymond Lulle). 
Africa (General) 

AFRICAN Marriace. Thomas Price. 56 pp. 
London: S.C.M. Press. 2s. 6d. 1954. 
59. 
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+tNotes sur tes Marcués Mossi py 
Yatenca. D. Zahan. Africa (London), 
1954 (Oct,), 370-7. 64a. 


East and Central Africa 

(from the Zambesi to the Juba river) 
+tMopern Loca GOVERNMENT AMONG 

THE Maxkua. Wilfred Whiteley. Africa 

(London), 1954 ge ), 349-58. 65, 
+CHAGGA rye ah A note on pt of tr 

account oO ec Chagga concept 0 

in Das Recht der Dschagga. 

Baermann Steiner. Africa (Londeah 

1954 (Oct.), 364-9. 65a. 


South Africa 
(from south of the Cunene and 
Zambesi rivers) 
Tue NumsBereD Days: South Africa and 
its problems. S. B. Jackman. 100 pp, 
> S.C.M. Press. 9s. 6d. 1954 


" review is in preparation. 


+Soutn Arrica: THe Bantu Epucarion 
Act, 1953. N. Blamires. IRM, 1955 
(Jan.), 99-101. 67. 


America and the West Indies 


i -" 8 nd Wars OF THE West. Paul I. 
484 pp. Garden City, N.Y.: 

Deabloday. 5. 1954. 67a. 
Published previously as Death on Horse- 
back, this is a new edition. 


INDIANS OF THE SOUTHERN COLONIAL 
Frontier. Edited by Wilbur R. Jacobs. 
xxxviiit+ 108 pp. Columbia, S.C.; 
University of South Carolina Press. 
$5. 1954. 68. 

The report and plan of Edmond Atkin 
presented to the Board of Trade in 175 
advising a wise Indian policy in the s' 

een Great Britain and France over 

Mississippi Valley area. 


Hawk OF THE MOovunrTAINS. 


Bi phy of | a Ute war chief during 
ansaid pulled period in America’s South-West. 
Wicurra Kriysuip PasT AND PRESENT. 
Karl Schmitt and Iva Osanai Schmitt. 
ix+72 pp. Norman, Okl: University 
Book - $3. 12954. 70. 
Based on data onal ry weekly visits to 
the Wichita tribe of Indians at 
e Wi o! Anadarko, 


and vicinity, 1947-1950. 


a ag Aspects OF Pomo CuLTuRE. 





S. A. Barrett. In Bulletin of the public 





museum of the city of Milwaukee. Part 1 

in 1952 moe *S 1-260; Part 2, 1952 
(Aug.), 261-50 

Part 1 describes a bathground of Pomo 

, the Sof teeny’ foods, ceremonies 

hunting, fishing, etc. Part 2 

contains chapters on on such subjects as skin- 

: ‘ete. ’ basketry, dress, games, 

Potram: A Yaqut VILLAGE IN SONORA. 
Edward H. Spicer. vi+ 220 pp. (Ameri- 
can Anthropologist Memoir, no. 77.) 
N.Y. : American Anthropological Asso- 
ciation. 1954. 72. 

A study of the natives of Sonora, north- 
west Mexico: their social organization, 
religious beliefs and practice. 

Tue Risk AND Fatt or Maya CiviLiza- 
TION. J. Eric S. Thompson. xi 
287 pp. Norman, Okl. : i 
Oklahoma Press. $5. 

An evaluation of the cultural achievements 
of this Central American people. 

TARASCAN FOLK RELIGION. Pedro Carrasco. 
63 pp. New Orleans, La.: Middle 
American Research Institute, the Tulane 


University of Louisiana. $2. 1952. 74. 
An analysis of economic, social and 
religious interactions of one = os principal 


Indian groups on the central 
Mexico. 

Tue Sun, Moon anp STARS, AND THE 
Sasa Grae yh a 
le Sahagun (transla m ec 

. O. Anderson and Charles 

Florentine Codex : — 

New Mexico : 


ool of Ameri nt 
erican 
$4. 1953. - Ts 
Text and translations, with an appendix 
of Sahagun’s Memoriales con Escolios. 

THe CARIBBEAN : CONTEMPORARY TRENDS. 
Edited by A. Curtis Wilgus. xxvi+ 
292 PP. aoe de Fla.: University 

rida Press. $4. 1953. 76. 
Papers given at the conference on the 
Caribbean by experts on economic, social, 
literary, artistic, political, ‘diplomatic and 
security matters in that area. 

Purrro Rican NeicHsor. Roy Schuck- 
man. 32 pp. Wallingford, Pa.: Pendle 
Hill. 75 cents. 1954. 77. 

Story of a ‘ typical ’ Puerto Rican country- 
man. 


plateau of 


Marti, Martyr oF CuBAN INDEPENDENCE. 
Felix Lizaso eo yeong by Esther Elise 
Shuler). vii+260 Albuquerque : 
University of New a. Press. $4. 
1953. 7°. 
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biograph f osé Moet, 

ane “4 - Be 7 Rive pre canted 
greatly to the j om of ot Guben inde 

CARACAS Dam, 18 <a l The Saiieat 

of John G.  Williameo first’ diplo- 

matic BRB... of ‘the U.S. to 

Venezuela. Edited by Jane Lucas de 


Grummond. xxxiv+ pp. ton 
pega Camelia Press. $10. 1954. 


4 PU of the Aahae = » now published 
in a limited, numbe 
Tue INDIAN PoLicy oF Porrvaat IN THE 
AMAZON REGION, 1614-1693. Mathias 
C. Kiemen, o.f.m. xii+216 pp. Wash- 
ington, D.C.: Catholic University of 
America Press. $2.50. 1954. 80, 
Dissertation on Po *s Indian policy 
in terms of the missions _——- affecting 
the Indians and the 
relations between Tediogs and the Tong 
guese, as they worked out in practice. 
Urucuay, portrait of a democracy. Russell 
a Fitz; a i x+300 BP: New Bruns- 
Rutgers University Press. 
Beas re d define 
ry and an attempt to de! 
the uniqueness of this country. 4 
+Divinirfs et CuLTgs Vopou DANS > 
VaLLfe DE MarsiaL (Halt). 
Metraux. Zaire (Antwerp), 1954 (uly), 
675-707. 82. 
See also 7 (Franciscans in Peru). 


The Pacific Islands 
(including Pht) Guinea and 


MissIONARY INFLUENCE AS A POLITICAL 
FACTOR IN THE ee IsLanDs. Aarne 


A. Koskinen. 163 Pp. aga 
Y emees Scientiarum Fennica. 1953. 
3. 


A review is in preparation. 
Saipan. ‘The ethnolo ot ous a ‘ge 


tated island. Alexander poner. 200.2P 
Se rmcgg “enthropology. 41 ) 
cago, Ill.: Chicago Natural History 


Museum. $s. 1954. 84. 


the 


THE a FRONTIER IN HAaAwal, 
1868-1 by ok Reese, co 175 Pp 
a, of Publications . 

» v. 46.) Tperkeien Calif. : 
University of California Press. $2.50. 
1953- 85. 

The interaction of the two dominant 





ps in the Islands, the Japanese and the 
cans. 
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SavaGE Fe gr 





‘Dupeyrat. "Translated 


cannibals 
from the Fresh by ic and Denyse 
Demauny. 256 —~ N.Y.: Dutton. 
$3.75. 1954. 86. 


Absorbing narrative of adventure and a 
realistic portrayal of the life and customs of 
a Sebminiee ene race. 
Mitsinari. André Dupeyrat. 256 pp. 
Illus. London : Staples. 158. 1954. 87. 
British edition of no. 86 above. 


Tue NATIONAL INCOME OF THE PHILIP- 
PINES AND ITs DiIsTRIBUTION. United 
Nations Technical Assistance Pro- 
gramme. 43 pp. N.Y.: United Nations. 
4° cents. 1952. 

The national income estimates presented 
for the first time in this report are com- 
pletely new and are intended to replace 
existing tion in this field. 

Pycmigs AND Dream Giants.  Kilton 
Stewart. N.Y.: Norton. 


$3.75. 
search, among the 


mountain jungles, 
S swhich hich’ beep primitive people 
The Jews 


Tue Jews rv America, A History. Rufus 
Learsi. xiv+382 pp. N.Y.: World 
Publishing Co. $6. 1954. 90. 

A review of three hundred years of Jewish 
history. 


primitive. 


Fields (General) 

THE gg OF ~~ EVELOPED COUN- 
TRIES ugene ley. xi+410 pp. 
N.Y.: Harper. $5. London: Royal 
Institute of International Affairs. 36s. 
1954- 91. 

‘Political implications of economic 
development’ in the light of the East-West 
controversy, with definite alternative sug- 
gestions to the Communist approach. 

INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE ON 
PROBLEMS. Regeeseln 
QI pp. 


4-8, 8, 95g. N NY: 


ASIAN 
Ward Morehouse. 
erence, Nov. 

SF saggr ays Confer- 


roblems. $1. 1954. 92. 
Statements oes by the icipants 
and rapporteurs’ notes taken at sessions. 


N.Y.: Institute of Pacific 
$3.75. London: Faber. 1954. 
93. 

A review of developments in South Asia 
during British domination and of the 


Tue BrirtisH in Asia. Guy Wint. pp. 
Relations. 


158. 


consequences of the withdrawal of the 
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a oes a ase ae virune 

APAN, I 1549. ang Yi-T’ 

xi+128 = i‘ -Yenching Inet 
tute Stu h.. g-) Cambrid, Seal 
Harvard University Press. 3. 1953, 
94. 


A chronological survey and a study of th 

of the yee and 
Japanese embassies exchanged between th 
two countries during this period. 


Far EASTERN GOVERNMENTS AND Pai 
CHINA AND JAPAN. Paul M. A. Line 








bar; Pr, Djang Chu and Ardath W. 
Bu x+630 pp. N.Y - Van 
Stegnuné. $6.50. 1953. 95. 


Comparative study of the governments o 
China and Japan with attention to th 
traditional philosophies of government. 

+CurisT, THE Hope or Asia. E. C 
Bhatty. IRM, 1955 (Jan.), 93-98. 96. 


Other Fields 


Tue Peoples OF THE Soviet Far East, 
Walter Kolarz. xiit+194 pp. N.Y.: 
Praeger. $4.50. 1954. 97. 

A full account of the policies of the Soviet 
government toward many nati ities 
On bg vast far eastern possessions of 

e 


AMONG THE SAMOYED IN SIBERIA. Kai 


Rinehart wn xiv+ fami wih pp. New 
Haven, Conn. : lations File. 
$1.75. 1954. ‘08 


Originally written in Swedish, this is 4 
translation from the 1926 German edition; 
the material is based on two trips to the 
Samoyed territory made in 1911-13, 1914, 
by the famous linguist, 


V. Works of Reference 
(Conference Reports and Year-Books) 


YEARBOOK OF AMERICAN CHURCHES, 1955. 
—" by Benson Y. Landis. iv+ 322 
N.Y.: National Council of the 

A of Christ in the U.S.A. $4 





1954. 99. 
Twenty-third annual issue of a standard 

reference work. 
AMERICAN JEWISH YEARBOOK, 1954. Edited 
by Morris Fine. xii+554 PP. N.Y. : 
American Jewish Committee. $5. 1954. 
roo. 

A record of events and trends in Americ: 
and world Jewish life. 











ScHoots Overseas ATTENDED BY THE 
CHILDREN OF AMERICAN MISSIONARIES. 
Compiled by R. Pierce Beaver. 27 pp. 
N.Y.: Missionary Research Library. 
50 cents. 1954. Jor. 

A ety toe th of schools overseas maintained 
the education of the children 
of missionaries and including other schools 
attended by such children. 


ome ADMINISTRATION ORGANIZATIONS, 
1954. Public Administration Clearing 
ouse. xi+150 pp. Chicago, Ill. : 
Public Administration Clearing House 
$2.50. 1954. 02. 
A directory of unofficial organizations in 
the field of public administration in the U.S. 
and Canada. 


EpucaTION DrkEcToRY, 1 —54, part 3. 
Higher Education. OE. Der. of 
Health, Education and Welfare, — 
of Education. 183 pp. Washin, 
D.C.: Government Printing a 
$5 cents. 1954. 103. 

The Institutions of higher education, with 
statistics and classifications. 


AmeRIcCAN LisrRARY DyREcTORY, 20th 
edition. 880 pp. (A classified list of 
13,857 libraries with names of librarians, 
and statistical data compiled triennially.) 
N.Y.: Bowker. $12.50. 1954. 104. 

Latest revision of a standard work. 


oven “Cl i Eagl gee 

AIRS, 1953. lyde eton an 

Richard N. N. Saift wift. vilit213 pp. N.Y.: 
New York University Press. $4.50. 
1954. J05. 

The pa of the Institute for Annual 
yo of United Nations >; sponsored 
by New York University, th e Department 

Public Information of the United Nations, 
the Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace and other agencies. 


PoLiTicAL HANDBOOK OF THE WORLD: 
liaments, parties and press as of 
Fanuary Ist, 1954. Edited by Walter M. 
Mallory. 213 pp. N.Y.: Harper. 
$3.75. 1954. 106. 
This reference tool prepared by the 
Counel on Foreign Relations, Inc., gives 


the necessary factual background for under- 
standing political events in all countries. 
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Vi. Theory and Principles 
of Missions 


Mission-Heute! ZEUGNISsE HOLLANDI- 
SCHEN MISSIONSDENKENS. J. C. Hoeken- 
dijk, A. A. van Ruler, J. Blauw, E. 
[ener Schoonhoven. 51 Pp. Bethel 

i Bielefeld : Studenter und fiir 
Mission. 1954. 108, 

Addresses delivered at a meeting of the 
Union of Evangelical Missionary Seminarise 
with the W.S. CF. May, 1953. 


FOLKSKOLANS UNDERVISNING OCH Mis- 
SIONEN. Bertil Lunell. (Svenska 
Institutet fér Missionsforskning, nr 3). 

pp. Uppsala: Lindblads Férlag. 
ft. 2.25. 1954. I09. 
A review is in preparation. 

MISSIONEN OCH NATIONALISMEN. Ragnar 
— (Svenska ge fér Missions- 
orskning, nr 4 3° pp. ppsala 
Lindblads Forlag. Kr. 2.25. 1954. Izo. 

A review is in preparation. 


Den NEDBRUTNA SKILJEMUREN. Anton 
Fridrichsen. (Svenska Institutet fér 
Missionsforskning, nr 5). Uppsala: 
Lindblads Férlag. Kr. 3.25. 1954. IJ. 

A review is in preparation. 


CHRIST AND THE CHURCH’S MISSION : 
Addresses on the Christological Basis 
of the Church’s Mission given at the 
Kodaikanal jonary Convention, 
Kodaikanal, S. India, May, 1954. 
ica Madras: Christian Literature 

ety. I4 anmas. 1954. II2. 


An INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF 
Missions. Harold R. Cook. 256 pp. 
Chicago, Ill.: Moody Press. $3. 1954. 
113. 

A general textbook by the professor of 
Missions at the Moody Bible Institute, a 
former member of the Orinoco River 
Mission in Venezuela. 


REVOLUTION IN Missions. Willis Church 
Lamott. viit+228 pp. N.Y.: Mac- 
millan. $3.50. 1954. I14. 

Traces and seeks to explain the reasons 
and purposes behind the change ‘ 
ee } missions to the world mission of 


LANGUAGES : uarterly accessions | +1 yryers TEOLOGI OG VERDENSMISJONEN. 
list. vi+ =e 6 pp. » Vol A 3:) be ae ” Fridtjov Birkeli. SMT, 1954 (1), 60-2. 


50 cents. yee Sl io 


by the Lib ein currently poms 
rary ngress pertaining to 
Southern Asia. 





115. 
+MISSIONAREN OCH DEN INHEMSKA KUL- 
TuREN. Carl-Gustav Diehl. SMT, 
1954 (2), 67-80. 116. 
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+Missionens FORHALLANDE TILL STATS- 
ang ae ee eng pate mg 
Einar Manne dgren. 
SMT, 1954 =y 81-95. II7. 

+Dim VERWIRKLICHUNG DES APOSTOLATS 
DER KircHe Heures. P. J. Mackaay 
EMM, 1954 (Sept.), 135-46. 178. 

TEN Kirxens LivsFuNKsJON—MISJON 0G 
DaTTERKIRKE. Hans Buvarp. NOTM, 
1954 (3), 153-69. 179. 

See also 142 (Missions to Muslims). 


Vil. Training and Qualifications 
of Missionaries 


Tue Cuurcn’s PREPARATION IN TODAY’s 


mission board secretaries and professors 
of missions to consider the improvement 
of preparation for the 


on missionary 


an Memaioas te ae Setion 


riting primarily young people of the 
United States, two Roman Catholic mission 


a on deal with the a oe gua which conn emerge 


See also 176  pethed and indigenous 
culture). 


Vill. Missionary Methods 


Evangelistic 
MISSIONARY nneate. Prepared by the 
council 


A set of pamphlets combined into a hand- 
book for the eens of the publishing 


Education 


MISSIONARY EDUCATION OF CHILDREN. 
Frances M. Hill. 3 
Pa.: Judson Press. 1954. 


Cijerinns; plas und memes fet 


Ss missionary education with 
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EDUCATION FOR JOURNALISM, 1953. Unesco, 
pp. (Reports and Papers on 

unication, no. 8.) 28. 1954. 124, 

Useful in relation to recent developments 


in the Christian witness in the 
Se ee 


"| See also 67 (Bantu Education Act). 


Medical 
Miss Brown’s HospitaL: The story of 
the Ludhiana Medical College and 
Dame Edith Brown, O.B.E., its Founder, 
Francesca French. 120 pp. London; 


Hodder and Stoughton. 3s. 6d. 1954. 
125. 
The wth of ‘Ludhiana’ from a 
medi missionary unit to the a it 


now plays as a Christian teaching ital 
recognized by the Guvabnanant © of hep 


Rural 
+Tue Missionary as Rurat EvANGELIST 
IN JAPAN To-pay. Alden Matthews, 
JCQ, 1954 (July), 209-20. 126. 
+FUNDAMENTAL PROBLEMS OF RURAL 
EvaANGELIsM. Genichi Murono. JCQ, 
1954 (July), 221-5. 127. 


IX. The Younger Churches 


Srmmon Patros or Inp1a. Simon Patros 
Sree by Samuel Mahlan). 67 pp. 
SS Mads, ‘Pia 
nati issions, 
Reformed Church. 1954. 128. 


am. bi hy f blind ho 
ans enppganes le Teel See a beciane « highip 
quapeened tor in the United Church of 

Northern India. 

DAR KYRKORNA LIGGER TATT. BAarTAk- 
KYRKAN. Axel Lager. SMT, 1954 (1), 
47-59. I pe 

See also 2 (Beginnings of Church in 

Japan) ; 3 (Christianity in India). 


Harper. London: S.C.M. Press. 2s. 6d. 
each. 1954. 130. 

A series of booklets (bound i in one volume 
in American edition) on the six subsidiary 
topics. 

Evanston 5S: 





PEAKS. Reports from the 
Assembly of the World Council 











SATAK- 
54 (1), 


ch in 








of Churches August 


ot ag ndon : 


sé, MM’ Poot oS 
1954. I3I. 


+KiRcHEN AUF DEM Wece. Lehrgespriiche 
zwischen dem Indischen Lutherischen 
Kirchenbund und der Kirche von 
Siidindien. Hans-Werner Gensichen. 
EMZ, 1954 (June), 75-84; (Aug.), 
102-8. I32. 

EVANSTON AND THE WORLD MISSION OF THE 
CuurcH. Norman Goodall. IRM, 1955 
(Jan.), 85-92. 132a. 

See also ¢ (I.M.C. History). 


XI. Christianity and the Non- 
Christian Religions 


Religions of Primitive Peoples 


Tue INSTITUTIONS OF PRIMITIVE SOCIETY. 
E. E. Evans-Pritchard and others. vii+ 
107 pp. Glencoe, Illinois: Free Press. 
$2.50. 1954. 133. 

A series of broadcasts for laymen on the 
contributions which anthropological studies 
of primitive societies have msde to various 


branches of knowledge. 

Snow PEOPLE. (Chukchee.) Taeki 
Odulok. xvii+ 7% p. New Haven, 
Conn.: Human ditions Area Files. 
$1. 1954. 134. 


Study of life among the Chukchee in pre- 
1917 | Si —_ AL geal of a neighbouring 
people, the 


Religions of India 


Great Systems OF YoGA. Ernest Wood. 
xviit+168 pp. N.Y.: Philosophical 
Library. $3.50. 1954. 135. 

Full, yet brief, survey of both the great 
schools of Raja and Hatha Yoga, ie 
the meditational, philosophical and devo 
aspects of the systems. 

Le PrincipaAL UPaNisaps. Edited by 
Radhakrishnan. 958 ae. London : 

Riles & Unwin. 36s. 

$10. 1953. 136. 

Text, translation and notes, with nineteen 
introductory articles by the editor. 


Buddhism 


Buppuist TEXTS THROUGH THE 
Newly translated Edward Conze, 
A Wal - 2 bP, (Publis by B — 
2 runo 

Cassicer, under’ the of the 
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Royal India, Pakistan and Ceylon 


Society. Distributed London : Faber. 
16s. +Y.: Philosophical Library. 
$7.50. 1954. 137. 


A selection, in new translations, of the 
principal texts in prose and verse covering 
the entire development of Buddhist thought 


 ~ IN BUDDHISM AND CHRISTIANITY. 


an de Kretser. ii+1 t PP. a 
.C.A. Publishing Rs. 3. 
pes 138, 


A thesis submitted to the University of 
Edinburgh by a Christian minister in 
Ceylon, with realistic experience of the 
Buddhist renaissance, and steeped, himself, 
in the Reformed Church theology. 


Tue Roap To Mecca. Muhammad Asad. 
ix+ 400 pp. N.Y.: Simon & Schuster. 
$5. 1954. 139. 

Description of a desert journey from the 
interior of Arabia to Mecca in 1932, and the 
author’s spiritual journey from Austrian 
Judaism to his acceptance of Islam. 


THe HippEN Worps oF BAHA’U’LLAH. 
Translated by Shoghi Effendi. ix+ 
$2 Pp. Wilmette, Ill. : Baha’i Publishing 

mmittee. $1.25. 1954. I40. 

Spiritual aphorisms by a Baha’i leader of 
the nineteenth century. The first part is 
translated from the Arabic, the second 
from the Persian of the Persian mystic. 


Jupatsm 1n Istam. Abraham I. Katsh. 


xxv+265 pp. N.Y.: Bloch. $7.50. 
1954. I4I. 

i eee Sen aes 
of the Koran in 
the Old Reng Rabbinis “los lore and 
Jewish legends. 


+ MUHAMMEDANERMISJONEN—DEN 
ELLE Misjon. Nils Bloch-Hoell. NOTM, 
1954 (3), 170-83. 142. 


Judaism 


.| Davip BARON AND THE HesrRew CHRISTIAN 


A review is in ‘quibeidiion. 


+WANDLUNG DES JODISCHEN Brwusst- 
SEINS IN DEN ZWEI JAHRHUNDERTEN. 
Ernst Mueller. Judaica (Zirich), 1954 
(Sept.), 129-54. 144. 

See also 58 (Bible in Israel). 
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XU. Social and Political 
Relations of Missions 
Tus Enp or Time: A meditation on the 
philosoph 


A review is in preparation. 
CuRISTIANITY, COMMUNISM AND History. 
William Hordern. 174 pp. N.Y.: 
Abingdon Press. $2.50. 1954. 146. 
See review, p. 106. 


COMMUNISM IN EpvucaTION IN ASIA, 
Scalp. Steshen. Wunineen 
rosby x+ 246 p n, 
_ ee Councll uncil on Education. 


bat Semmmnniens alae in the battle of 
minds. 
Tue INVISIBLE wee" Arthur Koestler. 


London : Co 


21s. hy 4 
The second volume of Arrow in the Blue, 


in 1940, 


Our Stake in Wori_p Teme Isador 
Lubin and Forrest D. Murden, Jr. 
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62 pp. (Headline series, no. 
N.Y.: Foreign Policy iati 
cents. 1954. 148a. 

Pamphlet intended to oon 
with the facts and problems o 
economic policy 


us fe 


“|'Tue Unrrep STATEs AND THE UNE 


Nations. Benjamin H. Brown 
Joseph H. Johnson. (Headline 
no. 107.) N.Y.: Foreign Policy 
tion. 35 cents. 1954. 149. 

Review of and discussion on the 
issues and functions of the United 
especially in relation to the U.S. 


En HaAnpruct OLIveR FRAN 
Johannes Jellinek. 160 pp. Stockh 
Svenska Kyrkans Di: i 
férlag. Kr. 6.50. 1954. 150. 

See review, p. 121. 
See also 117 (missions and government). 


XIV. New Missionary Ma: 


"| Tgstimontum : Orcdo pos Movimg 


CristAos pg EsTUDANTES DO AM 
Latina. Vol. I. 1953. Diretor: 
Cesar Mota, Rua Libero Bad 
561—3.°-s/301-Siio Paolo, Brasil. 
$20,000. I5I. 

Rurav Lire Journat. Published q 
by the Institute of Rural Life at 
and Overseas. Vol. 1. No. 1. 
1954. 6d. 1252. 


ABBREVIATION OF MAGAZINE TITLES 


NMT__=Nordisk Missions-Tidsskrift 








When other magazines are referred to, the full title is given. 
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The Meaning of Unity 


Anthony Hanson 


So many books about unity are actually about Christian divisions. 
Dr. Hanson really sets about discovering what unity means—not 
in the views of certain theologians—but in the Bible itself. This 
book can be used for Bible Study groups and will both stimulate 
and inform discussion. It is an excellent introduction to a most 
urgent and topical subject. 

Price 6s. 

\nlo 


pe 
CMS 
reat 


HIGHWAY PRESS 
6 SALISBURY SQUARE, LONDON, E.C4 


A 





GOOD RESOLUTIONS 


NEW YEAR resolutions often don’t last very 
: long. Perhaps no great harm is then done. 
But many a seafarer has resolved to look out 

The Flying Met 7 . . . 
‘A neol for the Flying Angel Flag—and has stuck to his 
Mission resolution. Then he has found all that a man 


away from home, friends and church can need. 


An urgent need is for shore folk to resolve 
to help the Flying Angel Mission regularly— 
and to keep the resolution. 


General Superintendent: Rev. Cyril Brown, M.A. 


THE MISSIONS TO SEAMEN 


4 BUCKINGHAM PALACE GARDENS, LONDON, S.W.1 


























MISSIONARY 
SUPPLIES exported Free of Purchase Tax 


Save money by taking advantage of our very 
favourable missionary terms and by grouping 
your orders through us. Catalogue available. 


CAMP EQUIPMENT OIL LAMPS 
CLOTHING PHOTOGRAPHIC GOODS 
CROCKERY STATIONERY 
CUTLERY TOILET REQUISITES 
HOSPITAL SUPPLIES TRAVEL GOODS 
MOSQUITO NETS Etc., Ete, 





PASSAGES arranged, both outwards and homewards. Ng 
booking fees charged. Personal attention backe 
by over fifty years’ experience is at your service. 


| 
| 
| 


W. J. ALLISON & CO., 57 Farringdon Road, London, E.C.[ 











A HISTORY OF THE LONDON MISSIONARY | 
SOCIETY 1895-1945 | 
by Dr. NORMAN GOODALL 42s. 


The book is written with Dr. Gocdall’s felicity and charm. It is a : 
work for the general reader, for those specially interested in the 
London Missionary Society, but also for those who have an interest 
in, and concern for, the world mission of the Church irrespective of 


their Society or Church allegiance. 


Available from 


LIVINGSTONE PRESS 
42 BROADWAY 
WESTMINSTER 


S.W.1 
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